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Adopts 


for Exclusive 
Basal Use 


for 5 Years 


THE GIN BASIC READERS 


Everywhere cities, counties, and towns, too, in large number are 


adopting this fine new basal reading series which offers 


Readiness at every level 





Good and worth-while reading 





Reading related to the other language arts 





Complete, superior Teachers’ Manuals 





and many other features. Materials through grade 6 available. Write 


for full information today. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
199 East Gay Street COLUMBUS 16 

















Take one capable ‘‘Chief of Staff” and a 
group of willing recruits...one map of the 
United States plus a display of food ...and 
you'll have the ingredients for an effective 
phase of a nutrition program. Objective: to 
encourage pupils to select a well-balanced 
meal in the school lunchroom. 

A daily table display in the corridor pre- 
viewing the menu being served becomes the 
basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the nutri- 
tional value of foods on the menu. To tie 
together studies of nutrition and geography, 
the children run ribbons from cut-out models 
or actual displays of food to the important 
areas where the principal ingredient of each 
food is produced. Seeking out these geographi- 
cal locations makes an engrossing classroom 
project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner 
menus, as well as the school lunch, in class- 
room discussions helps show that the ‘‘basic 
7” foods are a daily requirement of good diets. 


To arouse school-wide interest in the pro- 
gram, the table display may be assigned to a 
different class each week and an award given 
for the best one. 

For more information on this suggested 
program or for further assistance in maintain- 
ing or introducing nutrition studies in your 
classroom, write: Education Section, Depart- 
ment of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive 
plans, ideas and materials are available im- 
mediately. 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 


Menu Planning Board: 

select a pupil from each class 
Lunchroom Monitors: 

to check foods not eaten 

to place milk on trays 

to keep lunchroom neat 

to assist servers 
Mimeograph Committee: 

to print weekly menus for parents 


Decorating Committee: 


to make colorful place mats 
to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
room walls 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE 
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What is the chief bar to world peace? Secretary Henry Sti once sugg , “good men 
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stuffed with prejudice and 


Young American pupils have the right to study from textbooks free from prejudice and stored 
with accurate information, for education is the best hope for the future. 


Such textbooks are found in the list printed below. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES, 
NEW EDITIONS 
treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 


VAN CLEEF‘S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY, 1949 
a textbook describing our modern world. 


TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA, 1949 
a new picture history of our own country in simple 
language with illustrations on every page. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
reduce reading failures to a minimum. 


GIVE US THIS DAY 


by Mary E. Old, an mer gees | reader emphasizing 
the importance of moral and spiritual values in 
education. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring 
correct English. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS, 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, NEW EDITIONS 


grades 1 to 6, ge to every young pupil and 
add interest to the reading program. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT 
SERIES 


gives a well-rounded and well-graded program of 
science for the upper grades. 


SMALLWOOD, REVELEY AND DODGE’S 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
a new edition of the leading text in the field of 
systematic biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, NEW EDITION 
includes the many important recent discoveries in 

the subject of Physics. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
IN 1949 


New material on 450 pages and a new chapter 
on the United Nations. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments 
and their problems. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, NEW EDITION 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our ory. 


WEST’S AMERICAN PEOPLE, NEW EDITION 


a history of the United States for the senior year 
of high school. 


HUGHES’' MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 
1949 EDITION 
is the national leader in the field of world history. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 
1949 EDITION 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate 
the democratic way of life 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS, NEW EDITION 
a textbook on problems of democracy. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU, NEW EDITION 


a composite course in home economics, adequately 
covering all features of this subject. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
NEW EDITION 


new data on nutrition, pressure cooking, kitchen 
safety, and quick- freezing of foods. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S NEW 
MATHEMATICS SERIES AND ALGEBRAS, 
AVERY’S GEOMETRIES, and 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
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brings home to. everyone the vital and _ basic 


: rovide suitable material for mathematics courses 
services of Chemistry. & 


‘or grades 7 to 





Workbooks and Teachers’ M accompany all texts. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way Chicago 16, Illinois 


Paul B. Price, Representative © 154 Louisiana Avenue, Lexington 18, Ky. 
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Happy New Year! 


The Kentucky ScHOoL JOURNAL joins 
with the officers and staff of the Kentucky 
Education Association to wish for you a 
most happy and successful year in 1950. 
We sincerely trust that the New Year may 
bring with it the realization of your fondest 
dreams. Again, best wishes for good 
health, happiness, and success in 1950! 


The 1950 General Assembly 


By the time this issue of the JouRNAL 
reaches you, the 1950 session of the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly will have con- 
vened. The General Assembly is made up 
of two branches, the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate. The House of 
Representatives is composed of 100 mem- 
bers. The Senate has 88 members and is 
presided over by the Lieutenant Governor 
who may vote in the event of a tie. For 
a bill to be enacted into law, it must first 
be introduced by a member and, in turn, 
must be reported favorably by the com- 
mittee to which it is referred, receive a 
favorable vote in each branch of the 
General Assembly, and finally be approved 
by the Governor. Because of this time- 
consuming procedure and the fact that the 
General Assembly is limited to a regular 
session of 60 working days, it is no easy 
task to obtain final enactment of proposed 
legislation. During each session of the 
legislature, there is a “log jam” of bills 


and resolutions in the final days and as a ° ‘ 


result many meritorious proposals fail due 
to lack of time for consideration. 

The Kentucky Education Association has 
a carefully prepared legislative program to 
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present at the 1950 session of the General 
Assembly. Bills have been drafted cover- 
ing each item in the program and they will / 
be introduced early in the session. The 
progress of these proposals will be reported 
to school leaders throughout the state 
periodically during the session. Readers 
and friends of education are urged to keep 
themselves informed concerning pending 
legislation and to keep in close touch with 
their Senators and Representatives at 
Frankfort. 


K.E.A. Legislative 
Program for 1950 


In spite of some improvement, the 
children of Kentucky do not enjoy educa- 
tional advantages comparable to those 
afforded children in other states as revealed 
by the following facts: 


1. For last school year approximately 
4,200 of the 18,000 teaching positions 
in Kentucky were filled by emergency 
teachers. 


Kentucky ranks forty-sixth among the 
forty-eight states in the length of the 
school term offered her children. Many 
Kentucky school districts still maintain 
only an eight-months term for the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Too few of our children graduate from 
high school and college. Kentucky 
ranks forty-seventh among the forty- 
eight states in the per cent of her adult 
population who are high school gradu- 





ates, and also forty-seventh in the per 
cent who are college graduates. 


Transportation facilities in Kentucky 
are wholly inadequate. School busses 
are overcrowded. The present meager 
program is insufficiently financed and 
often is supported at the expense of 
teachers’ salaries. 


Safe, serviceable, and sanitary school 
buildings are needed throughout the 
state. A careful survey indicates that 
$100,000,000 would be required to pro- 
vide school buildings which are needed 
for the children of Kentucky. Our 
state ranks forty-first among the forty- 
eight states in the value of school prop- 
erty per child enrolled in school. 


Gross inequalities still exist in the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded the chil- 
dren in the different school districts in 
Kentucky. 


In view of these facts, we respectfully 
request the 1950 session of the General 
Assembly of Kentucky to enact legislation 
to make possible the following program: 


1. A minimum beginning salary of 
$2,400 for public school teachers holding 
the baccalaureate degree, with added in- 
crements for additional training and experi- 
ence. 

This will require an appropriation by the 
General Assembly of $34,500,000 for the 
common school fund for each year of the 
biennium 1950-52, in addition to federal aid. 


2. Adequate appropriations for the State 
Department of Education and the institu- 
tions of higher education of the Common- 
wealth. 

The same need exists at these levels as in 
the elementary and high schools. The State 
Department of Education is unable to pro- 
vide essential services provided by law with 
its present budget. In comparison with 


other states, faculty salaries are low and 
buildings and equipment of our state insti. 
tutions of higher education are inadequate, 


8. A sufficient appropriation to provide 
free textbooks for children of the first eight 
grades. 


4, Fiscal independence for the Louis. 
ville Board of Education. 


The Louisville Board of Education is the 
only one in Kentucky which lacks the 
authority to fix its own school tax lew. 
Because of Louisville’s size and the com- 
plexity of its school problems which te. 
quire long-range planning, fiscal inde. 
pendence is essential. 


5. A minimum school term of nine 
months for all school children in the state, 
provided funds from the state and other 
sources are sufficient to maintain such a 
term without a reduction of monthly 
salaries for teachers. 


6. Legislation to reduce the cost of col- 
lecting school taxes. 

The proceeds of school taxes should be 
used for school purposes. It is therefore 
recommended that a fair rate be allowed 
for the collection of school taxes. 


7. Improvement to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System to increase minimum and 
maximum benefits. We recommend no 
changes in the law governing investment of 
funds. 

Specific improvements suggested are: 
(1) To increase minimum benefits to $480 
on thirty years of service; (2) to increase 
the ceiling upon which contributions are 
made to $3,000 and the maximum benefits 
to $1,500; (3) to increase the rate of teach- 
ers’ contributions uniformly by one per 
cent; and (4) to make it possible for a 
teacher to retire after thirty years of service, 
regardless of age. 


8. Permission to levy a special school 
building tax of not to exceed 50 cents. 
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9. A state appropriation to aid local 
school districts in providing safe and 
serviceable transportation for all children 
not living within a reasonable walking 
distance of school. 


10. This program will cost money. 
Other states have solved the problem 
through a sales tax; therefore, we urge the 
passage of a sales tax in Kentucky for the 
purpose of adequately financing this educa- 
tion program and health and welfare 
services. 


A Statement By The K.E.A. © 
Board of Directors 


At its meeting held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on Monday, November 21, 1949, the 
following statement was unanimously 
adopted for release to the press, to the 
Governor and members of the General 
Assembly, and to school people throughout 
Kentucky. 


THE STATEMENT 


The passage of the two constitutional 
amendments, both of which were endorsed 
and actively supported by the Kentucky 
Education Association, is a great victory 
for Kentucky. We congratulate and com- 
mend all organizations and individuals who 
worked and voted for these two amend- 
ments. Especial recognition should go to 
those from school districts which will not 
directly benefit from the passage of the 
so-called school amendment. Truly, the 
school amendment puts a floor under edu- 
cational opportunity in Kentucky, and the 
salary amendment raises the ceiling on 
opportunity for public service in Kentucky. 

In view of the mandate from the people 
in the adoption of these two amendments, 
the Kentucky Education Association re- 
spectfully, but earnestly and urgently, re- 
quests the Governor and members of the 
General Assembly to enact into law at the 
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H. W. WILKEY 


AT THE ANNUAL convention of the 
Second District Education Association, H. 
W. Wilkey, Superintendent of the Hopkins 
County Schools, Madisonville, Kentucky, 
was elected to a three-year term on the 
K.E.A. Board of Directors beginning July 
1, 1950. 


1950 session the following proposed legis- 
lation to implement these amendments: 


(1) The appropriation of a common 
school fund of $34,500,000. The present 
state administration is committed to a 
common school fund of this amount dur- 
ing the present four-year term. In a bul- 
letin entitled, “The Democratic Program 
for Education in Kentucky,” which was 
published and distributed to all school 
people and many other citizens throughout 
Kentucky in October, 1947, appears the 
following quotation from the address of 
the Honorable Earle C. Clements, which 
was delivered at Morehead, Kentucky, on 
September 27. 


“I endorse the entire legislative program 
of the K.E.A. for the public schools and 





institutions of higher learning and am com- 
mitted to its attainment, during the four 
years of my administration.” 


In the same bulletin the legislative pro- 
gram of the K.E.A. is published in full and 
the first item on this program requests an 
annual appropriation of $34,500,000 for 
the common school fund. 

An appropriation of $34,500,000 annually 
by the state for the common schools would 
enable local districts to pay an average 
salary of $2,400 per year to all teachers in 
the state. To achieve the goal of the 
K.E.A. of a minimum beginning salary of 
$2,400 per year for a teacher possessing the 
baccalaureate degree will require federal 
aid in addition to the state appropriations 
of this amount. 

(2) The appropriation of 75 per cent 
of the $34,500,000, or the amount of 
$25,875,000, for distribution on a per capita 
basis, and to be earmarked for teachers 
salaries. 

(3) The appropriation of the remain- 
ing 25 per cent of the $34,500,000, or the 
amount of $8,625,000, to be distributed on 
other than a per capita basis for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the present equaliza- 
tion program and to provide state aid to 
equalize the cost of transportation and 
other special services. 


(4) The salary of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction should be fixed at the 
maximum paid to any state officer. 


Future Teachers of America 


At a meeting of the state officers of the 
Future Teachers of America held in Lex- 
ington on November 19 members of the 
State Advisory Committee were chosen 
and plans were made for the year’s work. 
The State Advisory Committee consists of 
Dr. Ellis Hartford, University of Kentucky, 
chairman; Dr. A. B. Crawford, Transylvania 
College; Miss Louise Combs, State Depart- 
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Our Cover 
The cover photograph this month, 
by Caufield and Shook, Louisville, 
Kentucky, is a view of the State 
Capitol where the 1950 General 
Assembly of Kentucky convenes on 
January 3. 











ment of Education; Miss Lillian Lehman, 
Okolona High School; Myron T. Bates, 
Transylvania College; and Mr. Henry Hale, 
principal Nicholas County High School. 
Miss Nona Burress of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association was selected as state ad- 
viser for the Future Teachers of America. 

In addition to making plans for the 
organization of new F.T.A. chapters and 
clubs during the year, the officers decided 
to try to secure scholarships for needy but 
outstanding young people who desire to 
train for the teaching profession, to observe 
an F.T.A. Day during the year, probably 
on Horace Mann’s birthday, and to have 
an outstanding program in Louisville on 
April 14, 1950, during the K.E.A. Conven- 
tion. 

The state F.T.A. officers are Miss Mary 
Jane White, University of Kentucky, pres- 
ident; Douglas Van Hoose, Maysville, vice- 
president; and Miss Ruby Yocum, Berea 
College, secretary-treasurer. The officers 
of this splendid organization are doing a 
grand job. They deserve the support of 
all school people in Kentucky. 


LAST YEAR THE FACULTY of the 
University of Kentucky voted to allow as 
much as one-third of the course work for 
a master’s degree to be taken by extension. 
Since then approximately 200 students in 
16 off-campus centers have earned three 
or four graduate credits apiece. 
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TOWARD BETTER TEACHING 


[ AM SURE you are impressed by the fact 
that this subject, Toward Better Teaching, 
is a rather ambitious one, and the task of 
discussing it is a rather challenging one. 
The combination of these terms into this 
phrase is wrought with great significance. 
This is the title given to the 1949 Yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, produced by a 
committee under the direction of Alice 
Miel, Columbia University, and Kimball 
Wiles, New York University. In comment- 
ing on the selection of this topic by the 
executive committee, President Walter A. 
Anderson said, “We are convinced that 
there is no more important topic for con- 
sideration in these times.” 


The subject, Toward Better Teaching, 
implies that we count not ourselves to 
have attained or to have become static. 
Toward better teaching has a dynamic 
quality which points ahead. ‘Each of us 
then should be moving in the direction of 
better teaching. It is saddening to observe 
that many who have had years of expe- 
rience have moved no closer to better 
teaching than when they first began. As 
someone has well said, “instead of having 
ten years of experience they have the same 
experience ten years.” 


The big question of this discussion, and 
I suppose one of the most mooted with 
which we are concerned, is—What consti- 
tutes better teaching? After deciding what 
constitutes better teaching then—What 
steps must we take in moving toward it? 
There are some who would say that we 
are moving away from better teaching in- 
stead of toward it. It is not an uncommon 
thing to hear discussions, and see them in 
print, on the merits of the “ABC method” 
versus the “larger-span method” of teach- 
ing children to read. Often we hear some 
say that we should return to the good old 
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ADRON DORAN 


The author, Adron Doran, is a member of 
the K.E.A. Board of Directors and a past 
president of both the First District and 
Kentucky Education Associations. Since 
1944, he has served as a member of the 
House of Representatives in the Kentucky 
General Assembly, and during the 1949 
special session was Speaker pro tem. In 
1946, Mr. Doran received the Merit Award 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in recognition of his 
outstanding contribution to public education 
in Kentucky. 

Mr. Doran received his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Murray State College and is 
now working toward his doctorate at the 
University of Kentucky. His experience 
includes ten years as principal of the Wingo 
High School in Graves County. 

This interesting and timely article was 
delivered as the keynote address at the con- 
vention of the Middle Cumberland Educa- 
tion Association at Somerset, Kentucky, on 
October 18, 1949. 





days when a school consisted of a log with 
Mark Hopkins on one end and a student 
on the other. What shall we say then? 

Let us look at a definition which we 
shall be able to give to the term teaching. 
Mursell defines teaching as, “organization 
of learning,” and successful teaching as 
that which “brings about effective learn- 
ing.” The decisive question is not what 
methods or procedures are employed, and 
whether they are old-fashioned or modern, 
time-tested or experimental, conventional 
or progressive. The ultimate criterion for 
success in teaching is results. Mursell 
hastens to add that the results about which 
he speaks are those which are lasting 
rather than transitory; results which a 
learner can use freely, flexibly, and confi- 
dently in a variety of situations; results in 
terms of the learning of subject matter and 
in terms of the development of pupils as 
persons. In line with this thinking the 
Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development of the National Association 


of Secondary School Principals released a 
publication in 1944, entitled, Planning for 
American Youth, setting forth the ten im- 
perative needs of youth. These needs, 
say the committee, are: 


All youth need to develop salable skills 
and those understandings and attitudes that 
make the worker an intelligent and produc- 
tive participant in economic life. 


All youth need to develop and maintain 
good health and physical fitness. 


All youth need to understand the rights 
and duties of a citizen in a democratic society 
and be diligent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members 
of the community and citizens of the state 
and nation. 


All youth need to understand the sig- 
nificance of the family for the individual and 
society and the conditions conducive to 
successful family life. 


All youth need to know how to purchase 
and use goods and services intelligently, 
understanding both the values received by 


the consumer and the economic consequences 
of their acts. 


All youth need to understand the method 
of science, the influence of science on human 
life, and the main scientific facts concering 
the nature of the world and man. 


All youth need opportunities to develop 
their capacities to appreciate beauty in 
literature, art, music, and nature. 


All youth need to be able to use their 
leisure time well and budget it wisely, bal- 
ancing activities that yield satisfaction to the 
individual with those that are socially useful, 


All youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in their insight into ethical 
values and principles, and to be able to live 
and work co-operatively with others. 


All youth need to grow in their ability to 
express their thoughts clearly and to read 
and listen with understanding. 


If we accept these as the valid results of 
successful teaching, it then becomes the 
responsibility of the instructor to organize 
the pupil's learning better than he can do 
it on his own account. What the teacher 
is paid to do is to organize the student's 
learning in a skillful and effective fashion. 
Therefore, if it can be said that we are 
moving in the direction of accomplishing 
these results then it can be said that we 
are moving in the direction of better 
teaching. 

Let us think now for a moment about 
some of the things necessary if we as in- 
dividuals and as a profession are to move 
in the direction of better teaching. | 
would suggest, first of all, that every school 
unit in the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
must be manned by highly qualified, prop- 
erly trained, and adequately paid _person- 
nel. I hope we soon may come to discuss 
more realistically the type of individual 
who should enter the teaching profession 
and become courageous enough to elim- 
inate the “sow’s ears in the process of 
making purses.” The teacher is the most 
important factor in the school’s effort to 
educate the youth of this land. Hollis L. 
Caswell, Columbia University, advances 
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the following as necessary qualifications 
of better teachers: 


The teacher should have a wholesome 
personality and broad interests. 


The teacher should be concerned with the 
major problems of our times and should 
participate as a citizen in constructive action, 


The teacher should be committed to the 
democratic ideal and should see education 
for all our youth as a principal means of its 
achievement. 


The teacher should have a strong interest 
in youth, understanding their ambitions, 
possibilities, and problems, and_ possessing 
the sensitivity and skill to contribute to 
their wholesome growth as persons. 


The teacher should have specialized com- 
petence in an area of knowledge, and skill 
appropriate to the development level of 
youth, with the ability to relate this com- 
petence to the varying capacities and con- 
cerns of pupils. 


Furthermore, we should establish min- 
imum pre-service requirements for certifica- 
tion at not less than four years of approved 
college training. Then enough money 
should be appropriated to the common 
school fund and raised from local sources 
to guarantee a minimum salary of $2,400 
for a beginning teacher. Although pre- 
service preparation for teachers is an 
essential, education in-service is of equal, 
or even greater, importance. The American 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity 
is directly related to the preparation of 
teachers; and all programs—state and 
national-to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities should include as one of its im- 
portant factors the education of the teach- 
ers, 


Successful teaching is not a matter of 
using certain methods and procedures but 
of producing effective learning upon the 
part of the student. 
characteristics of a good learning situation 
in which such desirable results are ob- 
tained. 


There are certain 
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MISS RUBIE E. SMITH 


MISS SMITH, Murray State College, was 
elected president of the First District Edu- 
cation Association at its annual convention 
at Murray, Kentucky. 


1. The learning situation should be one 
surrounded by an environment that is 
comfortable, attractive, challenging, and 
stimulating. 


2. The experience of the children should 
be meaningful and should establish an 
interrelation of general environment with 
school environment. : 


3. The curriculum should be adapted 
to individual variations both in terms of 
materials used and in ways in which the 
students are permitted to express them- 
selves. 7H 

4. We should find in the situation a 
balance between “mental and physical 
activities,” “active and passive operations,” 
and “vicarious and direct experiences.” 


5. The classroom situation should re- 
flect an understanding of the meaning of 





human beings, and a sensitiveness to the 
growth and development of children. 


6. The situation should provide expe- 
riences for participation in the democratic 
processes and demonstrate that the teacher 
herself has developed interest, high morals, 
and a co-operative spirit. 


School administration should be consid- 
ered as we think of the avenue down which 
we move toward better teaching. In the 
introduction of his doctoral dissertation, 
An Approach to the Development of a 
Program of In-service Education for Public 
School Superintendents in Kentucky, Har- 
old P. Adams says, “School administration 
exists for one purpose—to improve instruc- 
tion and learning. The administrator must 
see that plans are made and that policies 
are formulated and adopted. He is re- 
sponsible for the proper execution of plans 
and policies.” School administration makes 
its greatest contribution by providing 
efficient teachers and by furnishing them 
and their pupils with the proper tools and 
environment in which and with which to 
work. The administrator should mobilize 
the human resources of all personnel en- 
gaged in the education enterprise for the 
realization of the purposes of education in 
a democratic society. He must lead in 
discovering the needs of individuals and 
groups. The expansion of school services 
reflects the faith which the American peo- 
ple have in their schools and the heavy 
responsibilities delegated to school officials. 


There seems to be a feeling upon the 
part of some people that all school ad- 
ministration should be abolished. Some 
look upon it as a necessary evil. These 
are they who are uninformed on the com- 
plexity of the problems of education, or 
are unconcerned about public education, 
or have had experience with inefficient 
school administration. However, instead 
of taking the backward step of eliminating 
special administrative machinery and per- 
sonnel let us march forward to the day 


in which we develop educational states. 
manship and creative leadership in school 
administrators. 

A discussion of this type would not be 
complete without mention of the impor. 
tance of membership and participation of 
the teacher in the professional organizations 
at the local, state, and national levels, Ip 
most cases professional growth upon the 
part of the school personnel is in direct 
proportion to the interest and activity in 
the representative organizations of the 
profession. Jesse Stuart, in his recent book, 
The Thread That Runs So True, says, 
“Teaching is not charitable work. It is a 
profession. It is the greatest profession 
under the sun. I don’t know of any pro- 
fession that is more important to the peo- 
ple upon this earth. I've loved it. I still 
love it.” Your professional organizations 
are designed to develop such a spirit upon 
the part of you who teach today. 

We should speak at length of the rela- 
tion between guidance and better teaching, 
Some effort must be made to enable the 
student to understand his abilities and in- 
terests, to develop them as well as possible, 
to relate them to life’s goals, and finally 
to reach a state of complete and mature 
self-guidance as a desirable citizen of a 
democratic order. 

Time forbids that I ‘speak of parent: 
teacher relations, efforts at establishing a 
teacher-recruitment program, use of com- 
munity resources, school buildings, trans- 
portation problems, nutrition and health, 
co-curricular activities, public relations, 
and many other things which are directly 
related to successful teaching and mean- 
ingful learning. 

The hope of the future lies in the fact 
that we are conscious of our status and 
are moving in the direction of a solution 
to our problems. We will build a better 
Kentucky when we build a better system 
of public education. We will have built 
a better system of education when we 
have done better teaching. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


OF KENTUCKY INTEREST 


The Ohio, by R. E. Banta, Rinehart, $5. The 
latest of the Rivers of America Series is one of 
the best of the lot based upon any standard, and 
with Kentuckians everywhere it will be one of 
the most popular. The rich history, geography, 
traditions, and personnel of the Ohio and _ its 
valley 2re given expert and thorough treatment, 
and few novels contain more colorful and exciting 
incidents. It is the kind of book that one will 
want to keep and read more than once. The 
attractive illustrations are by Edward Shenton; 
the 16-page bibliography impressive and valuable. 


The Waters of Siloe, by Thomas Merton. Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50. The Trappist Monastery at 
Gethsemane is one of the high spots of interest 
in Kentucky. Recently it has drawn attention of 
the literary world by way of Thomas Merton’s 
The Seven Storey Mountain. This is a kind of 
sequel to that famous biography, emphasizing, 
however, the way of ‘life of the monks and in- 
cluding a history of the Trappist order. It is 
marked by a style at once simple and powerful 
and surrounded by the same aura of holiness and 
delight that distinguished its predecessor. The 
accompanying illustrations are beautiful and re- 
vealing photographs. 


My Old Kentucky Home, by Elliot Paul. Ran- 
dom House, $3.75. “Delightful” is the word most 
frequently used to describe the autobiographical 
natratives of Elliot Paul, and that is the word 
for his latest. As a young man he lived in 
Louisville for a short time, and this is a gay, 
sometimes bawdy, account of his life at the time. 
One wonders where the facts end and the fiction 
begins and hopes that all of Louisville at the 
time is not to be judged by the part best known 
toMr. Paul. The writing is superior at all times. 


The Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. William 
Sloane Associates, $3.50. Readers and admirers of 
The Big Sky, and they were many and synon- 
ymous, will be delighted and thrilled with its 
Successor, not exactly a sequel but including a 
scattered few of the same characters. This is the 
story, powerful and lusty, of a group of people 
who heeded the call of “On to Oregon.” Marked 
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by attention to detail and finely chiseled char- 
acterization, it is the best book yet dealing with 
this interesting and colorful portion of our 
country’s history. And, what is more important, 
it is presented in such beautiful writing that all 
of Kentucky can be proud of the stature now 
attained and made sure by Mr. Guthrie, a truly 
important figure in American literature. 


The. 4 Keys to Kentucky, by Millard Dee 
Grubbs. Slater and Gilroy. Kentucky history, 
figures, and points of interest here receive full 
and unusual treatment at the hands of a man 
whose research has been exhaustive. The first 
major section presents a chronological listing of 
main events under the regime of governors from 
Isaac Shelby to Earle C. Clements. The second 
section deals with public officials and their duties. 
Section three gives an interesting account of the 
origin of many Kentucky names, and the last 
section contains a history of the state’s industries, 
institutes, and civic groups. The whole volume 
is entertaining and informative and is profusely 
illustrated with photographs. 


Out of Kentucky Kitchens, by Marion Flexner. 
Franklin Watts,- $2.95. This is the most attractive 
and “literary” cookbook to appear in many days 
and its appeal certainly should not be limited to 
Kentucky gourmets. In her introduction the author 
says, in part, “. . . today Kentucky cooking‘is a 
unique blend of many old-world cultures seasoned 
with native ingenuity, a cross section of American 
cookery at its best.” The hundreds of recipes 
which she includes furnish ample basis and proof 
for this statement. They have been carefully 
grouped according to type, and full details of 
preparation are included. Mrs. Flexner has chosen 
the ingredients of her book with great and loving 
care; she has placed them together in a way to 
assure the maximum effectiveness of results; she 
has seasoned them liberally with anecdotes and 
directions. Here is a perfect dish! . 


Living in Kentucky, by Grace Champion and 
Charles A. Keith. Wheeler Publishing Co. This 
Kentucky history for the elementary grades leaves 
nothing to be desired in terms of comprehension 
and scope, readable presentation, authenticity of 
material, and general attractiveness of content and 
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format. The first part presents, in appealing nar- 
rative form, the story of the region from the days 
of the first white men until Kentucky became a 
state in 1792. The second part is called “Living 
in Kentucky Today” and takes its readers on a 
well planned and conducted tour through the 
state’s various regions. Nothing of interest and 
importance seems to have been omitted. Each 
chapter is followed by several carefully planned 
activities and testing devices. The bibliography 
will be of great benefit to both teachers and 
students. The illustrations by George Jo Mess 
match the general beauty of the book as a whole. 
Lucky indeed is the Kentucky child who learns 
about his state from this superior book. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Spick and Span, Growing Big and Strong, and 
Safety Every Day, by Andress, et al. Ginn, $1.28. 
These are for grades 1, 2, and 4 and are a part of 
the revised Safe and Healthy Living Series which 
has an established popularity. The material, in- 
cluding illustrations and test materials as well as 
copious illustrations, is up-to-date in every respect 
and seems to be the leader in the field. Teachers’ 
manuals are available. 


Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle; The Flamingo 
Feather, by Kirk Munroe; Ben Hur, by Lew Wal- 
lace; The Count of Monte Cristo, by Alexandre 
Dumas; Juarez, Hero of Mexico, by Nina Brown 
Baker. All adapted by William Kottmeyer, director 
of the St. Louis Reading Clinic. Webster Pub- 
lishing Co., 90 cents each. Teachers who have 
become convinced of the value of “adapted” 
classics for slow readers will find these exactly 
to their liking. The re-writing has been capably 
done by an expert and each book has been 
attractively illustrated. 


Time to Play, All in a Day, Up the Street and 
Down,. Around Green Hills, Down Singing River, 
Over A City Bridge, Beyond Treasure Valley, and 
Along Friendly Roads, by Emmet A. Betts and 
Carolyn M. Welch. American Book Co, It is 
difficult to imagine a more completely satisfying 
series of readers than this Betts Basic Readers 
of the Language Arts Series. They are planned 
for pre-primer through Grade 3, with two for 
most grades. The stories, carefully grouped, 
range from fables to work of very modern writers 
and have been well chosen. Colored illustrations 
add to their general attractiveness. 

Language for Daily Use, by Foley, et al. World 
Book Co. This text for Grade 7 follows a rather 
familiar pattern set for English texts for junior 
high school. The textual material is interesting, 
the drills are adequate, and the illustrations use- 
ful as well as ornamental. 
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Children of Our World, by Frances Car)enter, 
American Book Co. Since children are «lways 
interested in travel and especially in children of 
far-off places, this geography for the intermediate 
grades should be immensely popular. Through a 
series of imaginary journeys to all parts of the 
world young readers learn much about. various 
methods of life and are given an idea of the 
relationship of America to the rest of the world, 
Illustrations are profuse and helpful. 


FICTION 


The Greenroom, by Hamilton Basso. Double- 
day, $3. Absorbing is the word for this novel of 
a famous novelist, 70, and concerned with 
memoirs, and two young people affected by the 
force of her personality. The scene is southem 
France where an assistant editor visits his com- 
pany’s most profitable asset and becomes involved 
with her, a niece by marriage, and a combination 
of circumstances leading to pleasant reading 
diversion. The writing is polished and “slick.” 


Brief Gaudy Hour, by Margaret C. Barnes, 
Macrae-Smith, $3. English history has been full 
of references to Anne Boleyn, and these references 
have been of varying lengths and intensity. In 
this novel she emerges as a fully dimensioned 
character, and now she can be understood better 
than ever before. Mrs. Barnes has proved in her 
other novels that she can combine fact with 
fiction to produce historical- novels of great interest 
and credibility. Her story of England and her 
people is the best to date and worthy of serious 
reading. 


A Mockingbird Sang at Chickamauga, by Alfred 
L. Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75. Following the 
pattern set by his other novels of the Civil War 
period around Nashville, Mr. Crabb now presents 
one of his most compactly written stories. There 
is plenty of action to sustain interest, credible 
characterization to appeal to the reader, and 
sufficient historical data to make it worthwhile. 
The leading characters are those who appeared 
in the author’s Lodging at the St. Cloud. Nota 
profound book, but one which is exceedingly 
interesting. 


The Man With the Golden Arm, by Nelson 
Algren. Doubleday, $3. This story is ugly and 
unpleasant, but these features are overcome by 
force of presentation and a rare verisimilitude. It 
is the story of a group of underprivileged people 
who live in a metropolitan area and who do 
everything to eke out a meager existence. Definite- 
ly limited in its appeal, this book is one which 
needs to be read by many,mature adults. It wil 
open their eyes. 
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TEACHING 
e e e and the Conjugal Life 


Iv 1580, BertHA Van Hoosen’s family 
wanted her to be a teacher. She chose 
medicine; for, she says in her, 1947 book, 
Petticoat Surgeon:1 


I wished marriage to play the same part 
in my life that it does in the life of a man, 
and before marriage to be prepared for a 
possible incompetency on the part of my 
husband, as well as for widowhood, . . . Nor 
was I willing, after devoting years to prepara- 
tion for my life work, at the climax of my 
efficiency to be retired because of age... . 
I wanted to be my own boss—to say as 
Father often did, “I can speak my mind.... 
I am a free man.” 


Dr. Van Hoosen does not end her list 
there, but she concludes: 


Of one thing I am certain. It was not 
the urge for money that influenced my choice, 
even though my financial need was great. 


Violation of a teacher’s right to a life of 


her own frightens young women away 


from teaching. For this reason above all 
others, many of the most promising, at- 
tracted to teaching, nonetheless seek other 
work. They know that, if they teach, 
their lives may be narrowly circumscribed. 
In many communities, they must not have 
dates, nor dance, nor play cards. In many 
cities, if they marry, they will be auto- 
matically fired. 


The United States lags behind many 
ither countries in profiting from the 
services of the trained teacher in spite of 
marriage. The International Bureau of 
Education reports that out of 48 countries 
plying to a questionnaire, 43 declared 
they made no distinction between married 
and unmarried women in the right to 
teach, This picture is not entirely ac- 
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LUCILE ELLISON 


Administrative Assistant National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, N.E.A. 


curate, for the United States is among 
those listed without restrictions—a classi- 
fication given on the basis that no national 
law nor any law in any state forbids em- 
ployment of the married woman teacher. 
However, local restrictions can and do 
exist throughout the greater part of this 
country. 

In England, the Education Act of 1944 
provided among other reforms that women 
teachers would no longer be required to 
resign upon marriage. Still, married wom- 
en did not always find clear sailing. In 
1947-48, the National Union of Teachers 
sponsored the case of a teacher dismissed 
because of marriage and won a verdict 
against dismissal. England is now seeking 
to make it easy for married women to re- 
main in the schools. In Circular 174, cited 
in the Schoolmaster of July 8, 1948, the 
Minister of Education makes a special ap- 
peal to married women teachers to con- 
tinue in employment. 

In at least eight countries, according to 
the International Bureau of Education, the 
married woman is further encouraged to 
remain in the profession by being given ma- 
ternity leave with pay. These countries— 
the Dominican Republic, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Norway, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and the U.S.S.R.—have varying terms of 
absence and rates of pay. 


In the United States in 1942 only five 
per cent of the city school systems respond- 
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ing to a questionnaire made no discrimina- 
tion against married women in the selec- 
tion of teachers.4 Throughout the war 
years this ban was, in general, waived 
rather than removed. In communities 
where no legal restriction against employ- 
ment exists, custom or procedures fre- 
quently bar the married woman from the 
classroom. In:New York State, the commis- 
sioner ruled years ago that the tenure 
rights of a woman teacher could not be 
abrogated by marriage or by bearing a 
child. On November 23, 1948, a principal 
in that state wrote to the N.E.A. Defense 
Commission: 


If we can get good teachers in our school, 
miracles can happen; but with incompetent 
teachers, it is foolishness to try anything. 
There are married women who were excel- 
lent teachers before their marriage and who 
would return to our school and do our job 
right. But they will not go into this exhaust- 
ing work for the pittance paid substitute 
teachers. 


Though this principal was convinced, 
not all teachers are fully decided that it 
would be a good thing to have married 
women continue as teachers. In a survey 
of working conditions in Virginia schools 
in 1947, teachers were asked the question, 
“Do you think that women should teach 
after marriage?” Only 75 per cent of the 
small-town elementary teachers answered 
“Yes.” Progress will be slow until teachers 
themselves accept wholeheartedly the 
theses that: 


1. Every child has a right to the best 
teachers that can be secured, and marriage 
has seldom been recorded as making a 
good teacher into a poor one or a poor 
teacher into a good one. 


2. Schools are not set up to serve as em- 
ployment for teachers. No teacher has a 
right to her job on personal grounds—only 
on the grounds of her superior service to 
children. Therefore, single women per se 
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have no prior claims over married women 
to teaching jobs that exist. 


Recent cases have built up legal prece. 
dents for these viewpoints. In Indian, the 
Defense Committee of the State Education 
Association supported a married woman 
teacher who brought her dismissal protest 
before Shelby Circuit Court. In St. Louis, 
the board of education had for more than 
a half century banned the employment of 
married women on a permanent basis, 
The circuit court upheld the board ( “Mar. 
ried women who have husbands to sup- 
port them should give way to single won- 
en”), but the State Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision, calling it “arbitrary 
and unreasonable,” concluding that per- 
sonal fitness and professional ability, not 
financial status, should be first considera- 
tions in hiring teachers.‘ Nation’s Schools, 
in commenting on this action, goes one step 
further: 


The gradual elimination of discrimination 
against married women teachers will also 
assist materially in the building of a more 
stable profession by eliminating the current 
heavy mortality among the youngest and best 
teachers because of their desire to marry, 
make a home, and rear children. There is 
no incompatibility between marriage and 
teaching. In our own opinion, other things 
being equal, married women teachers are 
better teachers than those who do not have 
so normal an emotional life. 


NOTES 


Publisher: Pelligrini and Cudahy, 65 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 8, New York. 

74 recent survey at the University of Indiana 
showed “community social restrictions,” first; “low 
pay,” second, in shunting students away from 
teaching careers. 

*The Schoolmaster and Woman Teachers 
Chronicle, September 18, 1947. 

*N.E.A. Research Division. 
Vol. 20, March, 1942, p. 60. 


Research Bulletin, 


There are 120 county and 117 inde: 
pendent school districts in Kentucky. 
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IN ANSWER TO AN APPEAL By President Tru- 
man and in recognition of a longfelt need 
for a central, authoritative body to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the score of agencies 
engaged in one phase or other of fire pre- 
yention and fire protection in our state, 








established the Kentucky Fire Safety Com- 
missiO:). 

Its membership is composed of thirty- 
three public-spirited citizens chosen from 
various public and private groups who 
share the feeling of the heads of our Fed- 
eral and State governments that the curb- 
ing of our nation’s disgraceful losses of 
lives and property due to fire is the direct 
responsibility of the local communities and 
individual citizens. Its chairman is. Wilson 
W. Wyatt, former Mayor of Louisville and 
erstwhile National Housing Administrator. 
Among the members are Boswell B. Hodg- 
kin, State Superintendent of Education, 
and several others well acquainted in 
school circles. 














































The purpose of the commission can be 
summarized in a single phrase: To guard 
Kentuckians’ lives and property against 
fire. 


























To the various public and private agen- 
cies and their personnel engaged in the 
fre service in our state, the commission 
represents what the Kentucky Education 
Association does to its 18,000 members. 
Heretofore, each segment of the service— 
local firemen, insurance agents, companies, 
and inspection bureaus, State Fire \Mar- 
shal’s office, public utilities, etc., as well as 
school and plant officials—though con- 
cened with a common problem, has at- 
tacked it with little or no concert. Even 
existing co-operative arrangements worked 
out between certain units to the public’s 
benefit have all too often been subject to 
the stormy winds of politics and other 
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TEACHING FIRE PREVENTION 


Governor Earle C. Clements last June . 


JAMES P. SULLIVAN 





James P. Sullivan, Louisville, Kentucky, is 
secretary of the Kentucky Fire Safety Com- 
mission and also- publicity director of the 
State Insurance Division and the State Fire 
Marshal’s office. For the past year he has 
been collecting fire and safety data and 
laying the groundwork for the commission 
whose membership represents a cro0ss-sec- 
tion of the civic, professional, and business 
life of Kentucky. 


A reporter for the Louisville Times for 
fifteen years, Mr. Sullivan has been in 
public and personnel relations work since 
leaving the staff of the newspaper seven 
years ago and was Director of Information 
in the Louisville and Chicago offices of the 
War Assets Administration before joining 
the state’s employ in May, 1948. He is a 
graduate of St. Xavier High School and 
attended the University of Louisville. 


vicissitudes of short or insecure tenure, so 
that improvements effected from time to 
time, lacking a force to give them con- 
tinuity, have failed to develop as they 
should. The commission, it is hoped, will 
provide this needed continuity. 





The pertinence of the commission and ° 


its program to the teaching profession is 
perhaps open to question. “What has this 
got to do with us?” the readers of this 
Journal may now be asking themselves. 
“We direct fire drills and teach safety regu- 
larly; we have our pupils participate in 
safety poster contests; we distribute home 
inspection blanks and otherwise take part 
in Fire Prevention Week drives. What 
more are we asked to do? With all the 
drives and projects for the benefit of 
health, hygiene, safety, and civic causes 
cutting in on our school curriculum, when 
will we have time for the three R’s?” 

My experience of pedagogy is confined 
to several years’ supervision of job instruc- 
tion in industry, and my knowledge of 
curriculums is second-handed (I married 
a school teacher); nevertheless, as a news- 
paper reader, I am aware of the encroach- 
ments which are continually being made on 
classroom time by “outsiders.” To the 
school teachers it must seem that everyone 
is trying to get into their act. When 
it is realized, however, that the mind of 
the child is the prize and its training is 
the battleground over which the East and 
the West are locked in a titanic ideological 
struggle, it is understandable that the 
teachers have so many competitors. 

Many readers of this Journal may recall 
the exhaustive treatment given the sub- 
ject of Safety Education Through Schools 
by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association in the November, 
1938, bulletin. From it I quote the follow- 
ing disconnected passages: 


“One of the more important problems in 
the field of safety is that of fitting this 
subject into an already crowded school 
curriculum . . . Safety instruction is of 
such a nature that it can be correlated with 
a number of subjects in the curriculum . . . 
Especially suitable . .. are the social 
studies, the sciences, and the health and 
physical education studies .. . 
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“Many of the teachers (28.2 per cent of 
those polled) think that safety should be 
made a separate course in the curriculum; 
only one teacher in a thousand would. omit 
the teaching of safety altogether . . 

“A majority of teachers reported that 
there is a need for better organized courses 
of study on safety and that this is a need 
which should receive the immediate at. 
tention of educators.” 


It is patent that the teaching profession 
is alive to the problem of fire safety and 
aware of its responsibility toward it. It is 
likewise patent that fire losses are steadily 
increasing. Without ignoring the safety 
responsibility of the many other agencies, 
it can be asked: What then is wrong with 
the teachers and their methods? In my 
cpinion, the trouble lies with the teachers 
and only secondarily with their methods, 
but this trouble is common to the majority 
of their fellow citizens. 

Like other Americans in all walks of life, 
Kentucky teachers are the product of an 
age of plenty. “Each man is the product 
of society. The way he thinks, feels, and 
acts is guided by the thought and actions 
of others around him.” Even members 
in the lowest salary bracket of a poorly 
paid profession have been conditioned by 
an abundance of material possessions. 
When the emphasis has been on turning 
out bigger and better and more things, it 
is not easy to adjust one’s thinking to the 
less dramatic virtue of saving what we 
have. 

In industry, efficiency means conserva- 
tion as well as production, but this concept 
has not been accepted by our society as a 
whole. From the standpoint of fire waste. 
our nation is the most profligate in history. 
By comparison with other countries, ou! 
record for wasting resources more than 
matches our leadership for creating wealth. 
Last year 11,000 lives and $700,000,000 of 
property were destroyed by fire. In Ker- 
tucky alone, 118 persons were burnt to 
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death in the first six months of 1949, 
Before’ World War II the values consumed 
in flames in our country exceeded the com- 
bined total of all countries in Europe. If, 
as has been said, every disease carries 
the germ for its own cure, then the size 
of our fire problem holds the hope for its 
solution. Throughout our land many forces 
are now engaged in a struggle against fire; 
and, of all the forces working to fireproof 
America, education tops the list. 

Despite all that the schools and their 
staffs are doing in regard to safety, I sub- 
mit that too much time and effort are de- 
voted to the HOW and WHEN of the 
subject and too little is spent on the WHY 
of it-that the teachers have not caught 
the spirit of their own teaching. I am. not 
speaking, incidentally, of those school 
teachers whom a former K.E.A. president 
once referred to as “merely baby sitters 
keeping school.” I mean the conscientious 
teachers who are striving to live up to 
their high calling. If it is axiomatic among 
salesmen that you must first sell yourself 
on the product you are handling, how much 
truer it should be for the teachers! 

Last July, I received a newspaper clip- 
ping telling of the death of a school teacher 
in a fire caused by the ignition of fumes 
of gasoline she was using to clean her 
home. She had been a teacher in a Ken- 
tucky city school system seventeen years, 
during which time she doubtlessly taught 
safety. If she used the materials issued 
to schools annually during Fire Prevention 
Week, she could not have failed to read 
of the dangers of the very practice which 
caused her death. Unfortunately this 
teacher herself was not sold on safety. 


Unless the teachers fully appreciate— 
not just realize—that their own attitudes 
and actions in regard to safety can have 
afar greater effect on their charges than 
their instructions, they will make no last- 
ing impressions with their admonitions. I 


have read considerable safety literature, 
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and I have been associated with a number 
of safety engineers. From my own observa- 
tions I would prefer a “safety bug” with 
little knowledge of techniques who is im- 
bued with the safety spirit to an engineer 
well versed in the finer points of the sub- 
ject but who is merely serving time in the 
Safety Department while in line of promo- 
tion to a managerial position. 


You can only make others better by being 
good yourself, and you can only make your 
pupils safer by being safe yourself. A 
safe attitude spills over iftto every phase 
of one’s life; and, as one teaches better by 
example than by precept, the good effect 
of such attitude in a teacher upon the 
pupils is inevitable. The proper methods 
and manners—the HOW and WHEN will 
thus come naturally in most instances to a 
teacher having a true understanding of 
the WHY of Safety. “We ought,” as La 
Fontaine said, “to consider the end 
(WHY) in everything.” 

In the office of the Kentucky Fire Safety 
Commission is a chart on the 600,000 build- 
ing fires which occur in the United States 
each year. At the top is a bar measuring 
61/6 inches. It represents the dwellings 
destroyed each year. Below it, drawn to 
scale, is another bar 1/16 inches long 
representing the schools similarly de- 
stroyed. As it is assumed that the same 
proportion prevails in the State of Ken- 
tucky, it is a graphic reminder of the task 
before the commission. Many of the 
homes there represented are in unprotected 
rural and isolated areas beyond. the reach 
of the usual mass education media. The 
folks in these areas can be reached with 
fire prevention messages only by means 
of their children who hear them in their 
classrooms. It is here where the commis- 
sion needs the help of the teachers. 


Warnings against one danger alone—the 
use of kerosene to start a fire—repeated 
throughout the year in the classrooms of 
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Vv. G. WAGGENER 


MR. WAGGENER, Superintendent of 
Webster County Schools, Dixon, Kentucky, 
is the newly elected president of the Second 
District Education Association. 


each of Kentucky's 5,665 schools could 


not help but save many lives and homes. 
This foolish practice is one of the most 
serious sources of hardships and suffering 
in our rural areas. Another prevalent cause 
of fires in rural Kentucky, sparks falling on 
shingle roofs, could be virtually eliminated 
by the installation of inexpensive or even 
homemade spark arrestors in chimneys. 


While there are 7 schools burned every 
day in the United States, there are 700 
homes destroyed in the same period. A 
constant awareness of these and other 
tragic facts plus a firm resolution to make 
fire safety immanent as well as imminent 
in their life are the prime requisites of suc- 
cessful safety instructors. If their interest 
flags, they can reawaken it by a short 
drive through almost any Kentucky coun- 
tryside where they will see, like warning 
fingers pointed to the sky, the chimneys of 
what were once the homes of their fellow 
Kentuckians. 


An even greater stimulus would %e¢ a 
visit with a patient suffering from burns, a 
baby, perhaps, whose little body is one 
mass of wounds which can be healed only 
after months of agonizing pain and dozens 
of skin graft operations. At this very mo- 
ment less than two miles from my desk 
there is such an example, victim of a blaze 
which also took the lives of his mother 
and sister and reduced their home to 
rubble. 

“No army,” said Victor Hugo, “can with- 
stand the strength of an idea whose time 
has come.” In my opinion the safety idea’s 
time has not yet come to most schools of 
our state. To hasten that day is the major 
task before the Kentucky Fire Safety Com- 


mission. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT ap- 
peared on the back of the program for the 
annual Fulton v. Providence football game, 
played at Fulton, Kentucky, on November 
11, 1949: 


TO OUR FRIENDS: 

May we take this opportunity to thank 
you for your loyal and sincere support during 
our football season? Neither a football team 
nor a band would be possible in a school of 
our size without your solid support. For this 
we are indeed grateful and have tried to give 
you our best by way of a performance. We 
know that we have made errors—but who 
has not? After all the purpose of the game 
is for good, clean, wholesome recreation, and 
we believe we have given that. May we 
point out also that the lessons in .citizenship 
are worth something, for up to now, in n0 
case, has our conduct either on or off the 
field brought discredit to either you or the 
institution we represent, Part of this credit 
you richly deserve by way of example and 
precept. 

Again let us say “Thanks a Million” and 
bid you farewell until next season. 

The Student Body and Faculty 
of Fulton City Schools 


Superintendent W. L. Holland and 
members of the student body and faculty 
of the Fulton Schools are to be commended 
for this splendid statement. 
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School Housing Needs 
e e Of Elementary Children 


As CHILDREN GROW AND DEVELOP they be- 
come a part of all that is around them. 
Since the schoolroom and school building 
are parts of their surroundings for a great 
portion of their early life, it is vitally im- 
portant that these provide adequately for 
the needs of growing children at all times. 


School housing is of great importance 
when we consider the value of the school 
building as a teaching device. In many 
cases the school building is the best 
equipped building that some of the chil- 
dren will ever be able to call home. Many 
children get their ideals of comfort, con- 
venience, sanitation, and housekeeping 
from the school home. One of the best 
means of spreading these ideals into the 
homes is through the children who spend 
a large per cent of their formative years in 
school. Every effort should be made to 
provide in the classroom a happy, attrac- 
tive, healthy, stimulating environment, con- 
ducive to the best work of both teachers 
and children. 


Comfortable and attractive surroundings 
will aid in the development of school pride 
and in averting some of the school’s dis- 
ciplinary problems. Pupils who have not 
shared in making their school home at- 
tractive and livable are prone to show little 
appreciation for it. No one can find in his 
memories real pride in schoolrooms with 
scarred desks and torn window shades; in 
rooms with badly marked, dingy, dirty 
walls and greasy floors; in rooms where 
he was subjected to conditions that left 
their mark on his physique; or in a school 
building and grounds that were an “eye 
sore” in the community. 


We are just kidding ourselves that we 
are teaching good health when we attempt 
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HOMER LASSITER 


This excellent article was prepared by a 
committee of the Association for Childhood 
Education. Members of the committee 
were Homer Lassiter, chairman, represent- 
ing the Marshall County branch; Miss Mai 
Magruder, supervisor in Hickman County, 
representing the A.C.E. branch in that 
county; Miss Joanna Rowland, attend- 
ance officer, representing the Carlisle 
County branch. 

After twenty-three years of experience as 
teacher, rincipal, and supervisor in the 
Calloway, Marshall, and Muhlenberg county 
schools, Mr. Lassiter left Kentucky on May 
1, 1949, to accept his present position as 
Adviser in General Education in the North 
Carolina State Department of Education. 
He possesses the B.S. degree from Murray 
State College and the M.A. degree from 
the University of Kentucky. 


to teach in schoolrooms in which the physi- 
cal conditions are such that they contradict 
each concept and principle presented. 
The present occupants of a school build- 
ing may have little or no control over the 
design and construction of the building. 
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However, there is much that pupils, par- 
ents, and teachers can do to meet the 
housing needs in any community. 


The remainder of this article is an at- 
tempt to suggest some of the things that 
can be done to improve school homes for 
elementary children by contrasting a sit- 
uation that is bad in almost every respect 
with one that has much to be desired. 


Red Hill School, a one-teacher school, 
stood on a knoll above the road. The plot 
of ground—given by a local landowner for 
as long as it was used for school purposes 
—was unfit for most farm purposes. The 
only way to get up to the building was to 
walk up the steep path which was always 
muddy in rainy weather. The yard was 
almost treeless, and erosion had carried 
away the topsoil, so that only the red clay 
subsoil was left over large parts of it and 
several deep gullies had formed on the 
steeper slopes. One large gully had its 
beginning where the water falling off the 
roof of the house cut away the soil by 
the foundation. Year by year the size of 
this gully was increasing. A low place in 
front of the door stood in water after each 
rain, and was a sheet of ice in cold weath- 
er. Tin cans, waste paper, broken glass, 
and scraps of boards and dead branches 
littered the yard in all directions. 


The outside of the building was in keep- 
ing with the grounds in appearance. It 
needed painting, the windows had many 
panes missing, and the siding had been 
torn off the house in several places. Noth- 
ing in the way of plantings around the 
foundation had been done to improve the 
appearance of the building. 


The walls inside had never been painted. 
Age had darkened them to a dingy, dull 
color. This was made worse by the dirt 
that had accumulated through the years. 
Spots left by fruit thrown against the walls 
were in evidence as were smears made by 
bouncing balls off of them. A few tattered 
pictures, yellow with age, were tacked 
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high up on the wall just as they had been 
placed there some years ago. The black. 
board was worn and scarred to the extent 
that it was hardly usable. 

The desks were as dirty and dark colored 
as the walls; and each desk had _ infor. 
mation concerning former pupils deeply 
carved in its surface. Not being fastened 
to anything, the desks were scattered over 
the floor in disorderly arrangement around 
a dilapidated stove with rusty, dented pipe. 

Such materials and supplies as they had, 
as well as the children’s wraps and lunches, 
were piled in unsightly heaps on broken- 
down desks in the corners. No storage 
space was provided for anything. 

The floor, well worn at the door and 
around the stove, was soaked with oil and 
caked with dirt. Everything coming in 
contact with it picked up a smear of greasy 
dirt. 

Window space, well arranged and ade- 
quate for light and ventilation, was cov- 
ered with dark green shades fastened at 
the top and only one of them would roll. 
The others were drawn to all levels and 
remained in such position regardless of the 
light need of the children. The breeze 
windows were nailed in and could not 
be opened for ventilation. 


In contrast with this situation, children 
in another one-teacher school live in a 
school home that is healthful, stimulating, 
challenging, and enjoyable. 

White Oak School got its name because 
of a single large white oak tree that stood 
near the building. Although located on a 
rolling plot of ground, the yard was cov- 
ered with a thick growth of grass which 
kept the soil on the land and held the rain 
long enough for it to soak into the soil. 
The yard was well kept and a few flow- 
ers planted in well chosen spots added to 
its attractiveness. Native trees had been 
planted where needed and shrubs from 
the near-by woods made attractive plant- 
ings around the base of the building. An 
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all-weather driveway led up from the 
highway, circled the grounds, and entered 
the highway again at the other side. Neat 
gravel walks connected all most used points 
on the grounds. 


The wooden building was fit for an ex- 
ample to the entire community. It looked 
neat and clean. A good coat of white paint 
protected it from the elements. One knew 
at once that it was well kept and that the 
peopie who lived there had a great deal of 
pride in it. 

The inside of the building was a revela- 
tion as to what could be done to make a 
schoolroom attractive and livable. Egg- 
shell-white paint on the ceiling and aqua- 
green paint on the walls made for more 
light, attractiveness, and comfort for chil- 
dren’s eyes. The whole interior was spot- 
less, Old-fashioned desks had been planed, 
sanded and given a coat of soft, light 
enamel by the children. Then they were 
fastened with screws to short runners in 
groups of three. This made it possible to 
shift the seating arrangement quickly to 
suit the needs of the group at any time. 


A few well chosen pictures, placed at 
the eye level of the children and located 
with the idea of room balance in mind, 
helped to make the room homelike and 
livable. A well arranged bulletin board 
added a nice color spot and at the same 
time provided excellent teaching materials 
and helps. Creative work of the children 
such as art, handwriting, language, and 
health, was arranged in an attractive dis- 
play on a worktable and along one wall. 


Book shelves, worktables, stools, and 
cabinets had been made by pupils and 
teacher. These held the books, magazines, 
and supplies arranged in orderly manner. 
A rack, made by two older boys, held the 
brooms, mops, and other cleaning tools in 
neat array in a corner of one cloakroom. 
Coat hooks placed on wooden strips and 
fastened to the wall in the cloakroom pro- 
vided a place for each child to hang coat 
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and cap. Overshoes were lined up on the 
floor beneath. Screened shelves took care 
of packed lunches. 

In one corner a sink, drained to an un- 
derground pit outside, had been placed. 
Water had been piped to the sink by means 
of an electric :pump in the well. This was 
a new convenience made possible by the 
coming of a power line into the community. 

The floor had been scrubbed and 
cleaned, and floor oil was no longer used. 
Instead, a sweeping compound was used 
for controlling the dust while sweeping. 
This operation was followed by mopping 
the floor with a mop that had been lightly 
oiled. Thus it was kept clean enough for 
children to work or play on as the need 
came up. 

Light-colored shades kept out the direct 
rays of the sun, but permitted much need- 
ed light to enter into the room. Since the 
shades were of the single roller type, the 
roller had been mounted below the top of 
the window in order to admit light over the 
top of the shades to light the side of the 
room away from the windows. 

Working at real problems in the every- 
day life of the school home not only makes 
the school a more livable place, but it 
makes learning much more meaningful and 
much more interesting. We will find an 
abundance of teaching material, when we 
center our teaching around these problems. 


Education Award to FBI’s Hoover 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and leader in 
combating juvenile delinquency, will. re- 
ceive the American Education Award for 
1950 during the Atlantic City convention 


American Association of School 
Administrators. The annual award is made 
by the Associated Exhibitors. A.A.S.A. 
President John L. Bracken also announced 
that “Education, Dynamic of Democracy” 
will be the theme of the February 25- 
March 2 meeting. 


of the 





Reviews of Previews 


These reviews of 


notes on recent films 
are a regular feature 
made available by Gor- 
don C. Godbey, Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials, University of Ken- 
tucky. Teachers may 
write the Bureau for 
preview notes on other 
films in which they are interested. 


King Midas and the Golden Touch, 10 minutes, 
Color. 

Produced 1949 by Coronet. 

Synopsis: Puppets re-enact the legend of King 
Midas and his golden touch. The King 
craves gold, and Mercury grants him his wish 
that everything he touches turns to gold. 
When he touches his little daughter, the 
desire for gold is gone. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Teach the legend of King Midas; interest 
children in reading tales. 

Level: Primary, elementary. 

Sound: Fair. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


The Legend of the Pied Piper, 10 minutes, Color. 
Produced 1949 by Coronet. 

Synopsis: The legend of the Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin who freed the city of rats. Puppets re- 
enact the story, showing how the Lord Mayor 
promised but didn’t pay. At the end the 
Pied Piper takes the children away when the 
money isn’t paid. Ends on note that the 
money will be paid and presumably the 
children recovered. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Interest children in reading legends. 

Level: Primary, elementary. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


The Cow and the Sprite, 10 minutes, Color. 
Produced 1949 by Coronet. 

Synopsis: Two Sprites disagree over what is 
necessary for happiness. One says it depends 
on the person; the other says it is what one 
has. An old Irish granny proves that happi- 
ness comes from making the best of what 
one has. 


GORDON C. GODBEY 


Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Create interest in legends; teach a moral. 

Level: Primary, elementary. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


Rumplestiltskin, 934 minutes, Color. 
Produced 1949 by Coronet. 

Synopsis: Rumplestiltskin is a bad little elf who 
gets very angry. He hears a miller and his 
daughter going to the king’s castle where 
she hopes to be chosen princess. The miller 
boasts that his daughter can spin straw into 
gold. When she tries, Rumplestiltskin ap. 
pears and does it for her. In return, he 
tries to take her baby a year later. When 
her father discovers Rumplestiltskin’s name, 
he gets so angry he disappears. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Teach legend of Rumplestiltskin. 

Level: Primary, elementary. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


The Gift of Green, 20 minutes, Color. 

Produced 1948 by Sugar Research Foundation. 

Synopsis: The story of photosynthesis is explained 
in a beautiful film. How plants use air and 
sunlight to manufacture food, and our de- 
pendence on it are explained. Animation of 
leaf structure is helpful. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Explain photosynthesis; show man’s depend- 
ence on plants. 

Level: Junior high, senior high, college and adult. 

Sound: Excellent. Photography: Excellent. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


The University of Kentucky—A Place, A Spitit, 

27 minutes, Color. 
Produced 1949 by University of Kentucky. 

Synopsis: This is an outside-in view of the place 
of higher learning provided for all Ken- 
tuckians by the people. People, buildings, 
action of classroom, laboratory, experiment 
farm, athletics show the University at work. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Help show the interrelation between State 
and University; to show the school itself, 
making its contribution to a greater Kentucky. 

Level: Elementary through adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky (No charge). 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 
e e for Education or Entertainment? 


ONE HAS BUT TO QUESTION the average 
secondary school administrator concerning 
the problem of interscholastic athletics to 
bring forth a response of groans and an ex- 
pression of perplexity. He will speak in 
terms of generalities concerning the diffi- 
culties in his own school and make several 
statements of hearsay concerning violations 
of the state athletic code in neighboring 
schools, or he will point to strong teams 
that are attaining their status through al- 
leged professionalism. Being unable to 
strike directly at offenders of codes or to 
fight practices in his own school which 
please certain powerful athletic hangers- 
on, he will tell you privately that some- 
thing is going to have to be done to bring 
competitive athletics under control. Or 
perhaps he will go so far as to suggest its 
exclusion from the curriculum. 


No other component of our activity pro- 
gram is causing our schools so much con- 
cern as athletics. Many factors are re- 
sponsible for this. In the first place, our 
athletic contests make an unusually strong 
appeal to the community and are in con- 
stant danger of getting out of control of 
school authorities. When adult groups 
outside of the school organize and bring 
pressure to bear upon the school for an 
expanded program, educational aims are 
minimized and the athletic program be- 
comes an end in itself. .Administrators who 
try to oppose such organizations usually 
find themselves seeking employment else- 
where and the board of education appoint- 
ing an administrator who has a flair for 
these activities. 

Classroom teachers are quite concerned 


over the fact that many games are played 
at distant points, and players and student 
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HARRY M. SPARKS 


Mr. Sparks holds the A.B. degree from 
Transylvania College, the M.A. degree from 
the University of Kentucky, and has com- 
pleted work on his doctorate with the 
exception of his dissertation, at the latter 
institution. His experience includes that 
of high school teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent. During the war he served in 
the Navy and directed the Recognition- 
Lookout program for Occupational Training. 
Since 1948, Mr. Sparks has been associate 
professor of education at Murray State 
College. 

This interesting article was read before 
the Secondary School Section of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools at the annual conference held 
in Lexington, Kentucky, on October 28, 
1949, 


supporters will often be absent from school 
in large numbers. On days before im- 
portant home games, it is not uncommon to 
find complete disruption in the school. 
Too often the athletic program further ex- 
ploits the players of star athletic teams, 
who spend even more time away from 
school at tournaments and special all-star 
contests. 

Accompanying the above complaints is 
the win-at-any-cost spirit which is not 
fostering wholesome educational objectives. 
Pressure is brought to keep players eligible, 
to provide longer periods for practice, to 
employ larger coaching staffs, and even to 
use unsportsmanlike tactics which might 
result in victory. This demand is placing 
such great strain upon teachers, admin- 
istrators, and coaches that all thinking edu- 
cators are worried about the outcome. 

[See column, next page] 








MRS. BESS M. HAYES 


THE NEW PRESIDENT of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association is Mrs. 
Bess M. Hayes, Principal, McVeigh, Ken- 
tucky. She was elected at the annual 
convention at Ashland, Kentucky, on No- 
vember 11, 1949. 


PIPPI PABA IPI II IDOOOOINOD™IOOOVO0OOOE" 


T. T. KNIGHT 


MR. KNIGHT, Principal, Okolona High 
School, was elected president of the Fifth 
District Education Association at its meet- 
ing held in Louisville on November 4, 1949. 
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The educational objectives of interscho. 
lastic athletics are continually being sub- 
merged by this necessity for winning, and 
a program of entertainment is the emerg- 
ing result. School funds are being spent in 
ever increasing amounts for larger basket. 
ball emporiums and football stadiums with 
more and more seating capacity. A tax. 
payer has a legitimate complaint when his 
real estate is taxed for education and the 
funds are channeled into entertainment 
projects. 


The purposes of sport resolve them- 
selves around two points of view: the 
spectator and the player. Schools reap 
benefits in both directions when purposes 
are kept in proper balance. The player 
has an opportunity to learn to play the 
game well, to develop a spirit of team- 
work and an appreciation for his opponent, 
The student spectator may receive the joy 
of supporting the team with his fellow stu- 
dents and-be benefited by the emotional 
outlet provided by this group experience 
and also learn to respect and appreciate 
the fine attributes of the opposing team. 
However, our worries are not arising from 
the existence of such a balance. Condi- 
tions are alarming us because we know 
such purposes to be the valid educational 
objectives of competitive athletics but 
present practices are more consistent with 
the entertainment idea. 


Most of us recognize the conditions and 
realize the difficulties, but what we really 
seek is a solution to these problems and a 
restoration of the proper educational pul- 
poses. It would be easy to recommend 4 
campaign to eliminate interschool ath- 
letics, but it is doubtful if such an effort 
would be successful or even desirable. 
Such a program on the part of school 
leaders would be unpopular with most of 
the adults in the community, and a ma 
jority of the students would resent it. The 
better approach would be to accept the 
existence of competitive schoo] athletics 
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and to consider them a vehicle for promot- 
ing further education of our students and 
ultimately our community supporters. 

Our first approach would be a restate- 
ment of purposes and a de-emphasis on 
winning. This cannot be achieved by any 
mere written statement or _ resolution 
passed by the student council and placed 
in the school handbook. Our teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and coaches will have to pro- 
vide the leadership in guiding students into 
an appreciation for fair play, respect for 
opponents, and proper attitudes toward 
wins and defeats. Our principals will first 
have to assume the position of leadership, 
which they have apparently abdicated, 
in our state athletic association. Coaches 
will have to be selected primarily on the 
basis of training in the fields of health and 
physical education and only secondarily 
for their athletic ability. Teachers will 
need to draw upon every opportunity in 
the classroom that will enrich the spirit of 
play and submerge the win-or-die concept. 
They could still wave the colors of “Purple 
and Puce of dear old Podunk,” but they 
could wave them in recognition of cour- 
tesy, co-operative endeavor, and apprecia- 
tin of a fine relationship with one’s 
neighbors, instead of waving the club in 
pep meetings and the scalp in victory. 
Championships will have to be minimized 
and sports writers will have to be educated 
to a new viewpoint. Visiting team sup- 
porters will need to be welcomed and en- 
tertained. Such a practice would provide 
much-needed social training and expand 
our viewpoints and personal considerations 
beyond the limits of narrow community 
loyalties, 

Letters of welcome from student coun- 
cils and expressions of congratulation from 
the student bodies to victorious opponents 
will prove to be educational experiences 
and provide adventures which will pro- 
mote better human relations. The inclu- 
sion of additional competitive sports such 

[Continued on page 36] 
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MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER 


MRS. FOWLER, teacher in the Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, has 
been re-elected to the K.E.A. Board of 
Directors by the Fifth District Education 
Association for a three-year term, ending 
June 30, 1953. 


WILLIAM T. McGRAW 


MR. McGRAW, Superintendent of Schools, 
Williamstown, Kentucky, was _ recently 
elected president of the Northern Kentucky 
Education Association. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION 
and INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


THE MEMBERS of the Educational Policies 
Commission, sitting at a conference table 
at the N.E.A. Building in Washington, 
D. C., about a year ago, were exchanging 
views on the problems confronting Ameri- 
can schools. Their discussion gradually 
shifted into the area of prediction. What 
problems will most likely be facing Ameri- 
can educators in the next few years? 


The four-hour discussion came into focus 
on the challenge to American education 
implicit in the prospect of continuing in- 
ternational tensions. Commission mem- 
bers, including several Americans of wide 
experience in world affairs, viewed the 
world of September 1948 as a world divided 
into two camps ideologically, politically, 
and economically—a world in which social 
and political institutions were lagging 
dangerously behind the unifying advances 
in technology. As informed spokesmen for 
most of the major divisions of American 
education, the various commission members 
were especially concerned with the need 
to adjust school and _ college programs now 
to the realities of the postwar world. 

During the war and early postwar years 
many makers of social and educational 
policy tended to view the future as a 
period of secure peace and unbroken prog- 
ress in a united world. Such assumptions 
lay behind much of the long-term educa- 
tional planning of the years from 1941 to 
1948. But these hopes did not fully ma- 
terialize with the end of the Second World 
War in 1945. Even then, the uneasy ten- 
sions that followed the victory were gen- 
erally viewed as merely temporary dis- 
turbances that would soon be set right. 
Unfavorable omens were waved aside. 
Educational programs were planned on the 
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Background and Summary of the 
Most Recent Pronouncement of the 


Educational Policies Commission 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Secretary 
Educational Policies Commission 


assumptions that democracy had won its 
last battle for survival and that the ideals 
of the United Nations Charter would soon 
become operative in a united world. Even 
the more sober realists viewed the dis- 
turbed world conditions of the first post- 
war years as temporary, and anticipated a 
quick return to prewar “normalcy.” 


Such assumptions were rejected by the 
Educational Policies Commission in Sep- 
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tember, 1948. Without any surrender of 
long-range ideals to unrelieved pessimism, 
the commission nevertheless was driven to 
conclude that prewar conditions will never 
return. Rather, they said, it appeared most 
probable that the pattern of cleavage and 
insecurity that prevailed in 1948 would 
persist for many years—well into the adult- 
hood of children and youth now in school. 
The events of the twelve months that have 
followed the commission’s first formula- 
tion of this prediction have tended to con- 
firm iis validity. 

Believing that the educational implica- 
tions of this trend had not been explored 
and that the schools and colleges had not 
yet faced that prospect with sufficient 
realism in planning their programs, the 
Educational Policies Commission decided 
to make an immediate study of the prob- 
lem. The study continued for six months. 
Issues were discussed at two meetings of 
the full commission, at two meetings of 
the commission’s Steering Committee, and 
at a special conference of experts in public 
affairs. Investigations by our staff were 
supplemented by the opinions of others. 
Three successive drafts of a report were 
reviewed and revised by members of the 
commission and others. The final draft 
was unanimously approved by the members 
of the commission in April of this year. 
It was published on June 8, as a 54-page 
pamphlet, under the title American Educa- 
tion and International Tensions. 


The publication of the statement at- 
tracted widespread comment by newspa- 
pers and radio. It was discussed at length 
at the Boston meeting of the N.E.A. Rep- 
resentative Assembly in July. More than 
16000 copies have already been dis- 
tributed to teachers, school administrators, 
and laymen throughout the United States 
and abroad. 


Because most of the press and radio 
comment and Representative Assembly 
discussions dealt with only two of the re- 
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port's many recommendations—that U. S. 
schools should teach about communism 
and that members of the Communist Party 
should not be employed as teachers—many 
teachers may have a quite incomplete idea 
of the report as a whole. I should, there- 
fore, like to conclude this article with a 
brief summary of the analysis and recom- 
mendations contained in American Educa- 
tion and International Tensions. I hope 
that the entire pamphlet will be read by 
every member of the profession. 


The statement begins with a 28-page 
analysis of “The Outlook” in world af- 
fairs. Here the commission says: 


The world of the future, as we strive to 
see it emerging from the past and the present, 
appears almost certain to be a world of 
contradictions; of awkward choices and of 
calculated risks; of apparently incompatible 
situations which nevertheless do somehow 
exist contemporaneously. The central prob- 
lem of the American citizen in that period, 
as at present, will be to reconcile these 
contradictions; to steer a course of action for 
the republic between distasteful but unavoid- 
able options. In this emerging world situa- 
tion two major pairs of contradictory forces 
are rather clearly defined. 

The first of these paradoxes is that of a 
world brought closer together and yet of a 
world split asunder .. . 

The second paradox is that of a world 
sorely afraid and yet incurably hopeful .. . 


The analysis points out that -although 
the world is now divided and beset by 
fears, there are also many constructive 
forces and trends that are leading toward 
greater unity and providing the basis for 
heightened hopes. Educational programs 
should accentuate these constructive forces, 
says the Policies Commission. 


That the schools must continue and 
strengthen their efforts to teach democracy 
in the present international crisis is reé- 
peatedly emphasized in the pamphlet. At 
one point it declares: 


[Continued on page 44] 





How To Improve 
eee High School Teaching 


“HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING today is as good 
or better than it was in the past, but it 
can still be improved if we take advantage 
of all that is known about effective educa- 
tion,” says Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the 
Division of Social Sciences, University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Tyler recently conducted a study of 
the achievement of students in present-day 
high schools in comparison with high 
school students of twenty to thirty years 
ago. A series of tests and examinations 
written by students of that period were 
gathered from more than forty Ohio com- 
munities. These exercises were given to 
pupils in the same grades as those in which 
they had first been administered. 

The results were startling to those who 
often speak of the “good old days” when 
high school students supposedly learned 
more than they do now. In no community 
did the average score of the present high 
school students fall below the average of 
the students twenty to thirty years before. 
In 80 per cent of the cases, the average 
scores of the present high school students 
exceeded the averages of the earlier period. 

“Teaching is expected to change the 
behavior of students,” Dr. Tyler says. “Be- 
havior in the broad sense includes think- 
ing, feeling, acting. As a result of teaching, 
students are expected to have ideas they 
did not have before, skills they did not 
previously possess, interests broader and 
more mature than they have had, and ways 
of thinking that are more effective than 
those they previously used.” 


What Are Objectives? 


One of the common weaknesses of high 
school teaching is the complete failure to 
set up objectives, according to Dr. Tyler. 
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(R.E.S. Special to the Kentucky School Journal) 


Recognized goals, a greater variety of 
learning experiences, and better evaluation 
are needed in today’s high schools 


It takes courage to change practices 
& 


By RALPH W. TYLER 


Dean, Division of Social Sciences 
University of Chicago 


AS TOLD TO CORMA MOWREY 


Staff Writer 
West Virginia School Journal 
. First Vice-President N.E.A. 


It is more essential to know what ends 
are to be reached than what content is to 
be covered and what devices are to be 
used. A teacher must ask: What does 
the student need? What kind of behavior 
changes should be made? After the de- 
sired behavior changes are determined, 
then the questions are: What are the 
ways by which these changes can be 
made? How can opportunities be given 
for practicing these changes? 

Teachers too often forget that it is the 
students’ own energy and activity that 
brings about learning. Behavior is learned 
through practice under conditions which 
give meaning to it and which motivate 
the learner. Too common are schools which 
have set up objectives such as “skill in 
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A Change in Teaching Practices Requires Courage . . . 


‘ 


problem solving” or “appreciation of liter- 
‘ ature,” and yet have provided no learning 
experience in which students could solve 
actual problems, no experience with 
literature which involves satisfactions and 
appreciations. 

Dr. Tyler emphasizes the need for cour- 
age to change current practices in our 
high schools. High school learning expe- 
riences must relate to the objectives 
sought. What goes on in the classrooms 
must have meaning for students. Learning 
experiences must motivate students to car- 
ty them enthusiastically and actively. A 
student learns what he does, not what the 
teacher does. 

To choose learning experiences that have 
real motivation for students requires a 
knowledge of the students, of their inter- 
ests and concerns, and of the kinds of 
satisfactions they will get from various 
types of activities. 

Dr. Tyler says that too few learning 
experiences in the American high school 
are carried to the point of high-level per- 
formances and permanent learning. Learn- 
ing must be carried to much higher levels 
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if really significant changes in behaving 
are to be made. 


What Is a Good Curriculum? 


“There is also a distinct lack of variety 
of learning experiences,” Dr. Tyler be- 
lieves. Students now in high school in- 
clude those with great verbal facility, 
those with limited verbal ability, and those 
between these extremes. Knowing how 
widely students vary, you would expect 
that diverse types of learning experiences 
would be used—verbal, pictorial, auditory, 
and direct experiences in the laboratory 
and in the community. 

Dr. Tyler points out, however, that few 
high schools and few teachers actually 
provide a variety of learning experiences 
appropriate for the range of pupils in- 
volved. High schools are still advising 
students who are having difficulty to take 
more work in the shop, or permitting them 
to go listlessly and unprofitably through 
learning experiences that are primarily 
verbal. 

A well organized curriculum is one in 
which the various learning experiences 
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reinforce one another so as to produce a 
maximum cumulative effect in promoting 
the objectives of the school. 


The high school curriculum frequently 
fails to provide an effective sequence of 
learning experiences that carries the stu- 
dent to a high level of achievement in the 
various fields. Many high school courses 
build upon no previous courses, nor are 
they followed by courses that develop 
more deeply and broadly the basic learn- 
ings begun earlier. 

“For example,” says Dr. Tyler, “There 
is rarely much sequence in high school 
mathematics. Typical tenth-grade geom- 
etry does not really build on ninth-grade 
algebra. The same criticism could be 
made of most other fields. Yet without 
sequence, the possibility of reaching high 
achievement through the cumulative effects 
of several years of learning is lost.” 


Evaluation Essential 


Many teachers fail to see that evaluation 


is an integral part of teaching. Evaluation 
is necessary so that students will not be 
inadequately taught because teachers fail 
to judge in advance just what methods will 
be effective, and so that teachers may 
guide their own practices by a ene 
of success and failure. 


Appraisal and evaluation must not be 
limited to a few of the more tangible 
results. A comprehensive evaluation would 
show to what degree the desired changes 
in behavior are actually taking place. This 
means finding out the changes in students’ 
knowledge, skills, ways of thinking, inter- 
ests, and attitudes, because these are 
major objectives. It means that teachers 
must not confine the testing of students 
to the information they recall and to spe- 
cific subject skills they have developed. 


The primary purpose of evaluation is to 
obtain results that can be used for more 
intelligent teaching. Dr. Tyler emphasizes 
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the need for evaluation measures that will 
help a student to know how he is coing 
and how he can do better. 

Results of tests, examinations, observa- 
tions, interviews, and other data on student 
progress are too often simply filed away 
and not used. Thus the value of the 
appraisal is lost. 

“The American high school is the great 
contribution of the United States to edu- 
cation. The high school of today is better 
than that of the past, but there is still 
room for improvement. We have the 
opportunity to make better American high 
schools by improving high school teach- 
ing,” concludes Dr. Tyler. 


University of Kentucky Professor 
Honored by Colleagues 


In recognition of his outstanding ac- 
complishments, Dr. Irwin T. Sanders, head 
of the University of Kentucky Department 
of Sociology, has been chosen by his fellow 
faculty members as the “Distinguished 
Professor of the Year in the College of 
Arts and Sciences.” As a result of his 
selection, Dr. Sanders will be given a 
period free from all teaching duties to 
conduct a research project of his own 
choosing and to prepare the annual Arts 
and Sciences lecture. 


THE KENTUCKY CLASSICAL ASSO- 
CIATION held its 3lst annual meeting in 
Covington, Kentucky, November 4 and 5, 
1949. The following officers were elected 
for the year 1949-1950: President, Rev. 
Paul Brophy, Villa Madonna College, Cov- 
ington; vice-president, Miss Emma Yates, 
Holmes High School, Covington; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Dorothy Stephans, Holmes 
High School, Covington; secretary for ex- 
tension, Miss Molly B. T. Coyle, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville. 
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Committees and Activities Necessary 
To Achieve the Accepted Goals 
Of Your Local Association 


What committees are needed to do spe- 
cial work and study in order to gain the 
objectives set for your association during 
the coming year? 

Who will select the committee members? 

How will committee members be asked 
to seiveP 

What will be done to motivate commit- 
tees to do effective work? 

What provision will be made for con- 
tinuity from year to year? 

Who will collect background materials 
for committees? 

Where will pertinent publications for 
committees be obtained? 

What use will be made of committee 
reports? 

Schedule the dates for the regular meet- 
ings of your executive committee. 


When is the best time, and where is 
the best place for meetings of your total 
membership? 

What will be done to vitalize your 
meetings? 

How do you plan to increase the at- 
tendance at your meetings? 

Which objectives of your association can 
best be promoted by meetings of the total 
membership? 

Set up a year’s schedule of meetings for 
your association, including date, aim of 
the meeting, topic for discussion, commit- 
tees in charge. 


A. A. PAGE, president of Pikeville College, 
is District Governor of Rotary International, 
world-wide service organization, for 1949- 
50. As Governor, he co-ordinates the 
activities of 40 Rotary Clubs in the Eastern 
half of Kentucky. During the year, he 
will visit each of these clubs to offer advice 
and assistance in service work and admin- 
istration. 


The best HELP’ for quick reference is THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


Answers your questions on 
Geography, History, Fine 
Arts, Civics, Literature, 
Science, Industry, Com- 
merce, English, Mathemat- 
ics, and other school sub- 
jects. Gives the facts-brief- 
quick - complete - easy - to - 
find - easy - to - read - easy - 
to-use—in one or two 


volumes, 2,286 pp. 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 
[Continued from page 29] 

as track, tennis, and volleyball, which 
eliminate physical contact, will tend to 
diminish the specialization which now 
exists in basketball and football. An ex- 
panded intramural program would provide 
an opportunity for a greater number of 
students to participate and afford educa- 
tional experiences in sportsmanship and an 
appreciation of the game well played. We 
need to seize upon the opportunities ex- 
tended to us through the creation of our 
new state-wide health and physical educa- 
tion program. By doing so, we will serve 
all of our pupil population rather than a 
few athletes who least need such training. 

We can remain in our state of lethargy 
and allow the whole program to roll on 
until it explodes by its increased momen- 
tum. However, such a policy will leave too 
_many of our youth injured in the path. We 


must take a positive stand. Interscholastic 
athletics are presenting us problems, but 
they could provide us educational oppor. 
tunities. The entertainment of spectators 
needs to become incidental. The ecluca- 
tional objectives must be placed upper. 
most in interscholastic athletics. 


ACCIDENTS don’t punch a time clock on 
the job—but they hit their peak during 
certain hours of the work day. According 
to the 1949 edition of Accident Facts, sta- 
tistical yearbook of the National Safety 
Council, more workers suffer disabling in- 
dustrial injuries between 10 and 11 o'clock 
in the morning and between three and 
four o'clock in the afternoon than during 
any other hours of the day. These hours 
account for 14 and 12 per cent of all 
injuries respectively. 





It's FREE! 


This new and better 
SPS group composite 


Don't miss this outstanding ‘“get-ac- | 
quainted offer.” A beautiful SPS group | 
composite of every class or group in | 
your school absolutely free. 


We will arrange, at no cost or obligation, 
for a picture of every student from which 
the composite will be made as illustrated. 
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February 1950 only. 


Let SPS serve you the new and better 
way... send the coupon today. 
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STUDENT PHOTOS 
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School Photo Service, Inc. 

1014 Locust Street 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Please come and take our students’ pictures for 

our free SPS group composite. | 

is no obligation. 

We prefer to have our pictures taken 
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To MOLD AND TEACH IN THE 
NEW YEAR 
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1950 Convention Theme 
Will Be—Education, 
Dynamic of Democracy 


“Education, Dynamic of Democracy” 
has been announced by President John L. 
Bracken as the theme of the A.A.S.A. con- 
vention in Atlantic City, February 25- 
March 2. 

Exhibits—An exhibit of school building 
plans and models on a nationwide basis 
will feature the Atlantic City convention. 
From all appearances the 1950 commercial 
exhibit of school books and supplies will 
be the most elaborate so far presented. 
Boards of education have found that ideas 
gained from these exhibits in the past 
have resulted in saving their districts con- 
siderably more than the cost of the super- 
intendent’s convention attendance. Super- 
intendents say they have learned more 
about new books and instructional ma- 
terials than would have been possible by 
any other means. 


General Sessions—Among the spcakers 
who will address the general sessions are 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine, John H. Furbay, director 
of Air World Education, and Branch 
Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Baseball 
Club. The Jubilee Singers and the West. 
inghouse Male Chorus will provide :nusic, 


Exhibitors Program—Presentation of the 
1950 American Education Award to J. 
Edgar Hoover and entertainment by Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians will head- 
line the program presented by the As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. 


Discussion Groups—At more than sixty 
group meetings superintendents will dis- 
cuss problems of special importance, 
President Bracken is encouraging wide- 
spread participation in these discussion 
groups and is striving to represent all 
types and sizes of school systems in their 
personnel. 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-6 


Jones e Maloney e Morgan e Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 


A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, mental, 
emotional and social health. 


The FIRST Series with a built-in program of recreatory activities... 
games and stunts that motivate good health practices and insure a 
functional health program. 
( Pupil Motivation 
Consider These Features , Positive Mental Health 
\ Health Activities 


. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 








San Francisco 5 





BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Ours is an old firm, but not old enough to relax. 
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LOL CUMU E27 


Incoyporaled 


Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Bhoudsrvlle 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


patronage but we are constantly striving to deserve it. 


We cannot command your 


































HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 
Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 
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THE CHAS. H. BUNCH 
COMPARY 


School Equipment and 
Supplies 


SOUTHERN TRUST BUILDING 
5th and Market Sts. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


“‘A dependable source of 
supply for every school 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Term Expires 
April 14 1950 


Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah, 
President 


FAYETTE Fietps, Phelps, 





First Vice-President .................- April 14, 1950 
Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville, : 

Second Vice-President .............. April 14, 1950 
Apron Doran, Wingo..............-------+-- June 80, 1951 
Cartos Oakey, Morganfield............ June 80, 1950 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown............... June 30, 1951 


Term Expires 

James T. ALTON, Vine Grove............ June 80, 1953 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue Ave., Louisville 13..June 80, 1953 

J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 80, 195] 

RussELL Brwwces, Fort Thomas........ June 30, 195] 

Mrs. Lorrie McBrayYer, Morehead..June 30, 1950 

1 








M. C. Napum, Havard:................-.<-- June 30, 1959 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset.................--. June 80, 1959 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris. June 80, 1950 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington.......:......April 14, 1950 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Drmector OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NonA BuRRESS 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—E, D. Brown, Hardinsburg 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—T. T. Knight, Okolona 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, 
Louisville 8 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Secretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Campbell, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—-R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lyman Hailey, du Pont Manual Training 
H. S., Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 


Speech, Teachers of 
President—William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herschel Roberts, Ft. Knox High School 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 223 South Hubbard Lane, 
Louisville 7 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Fannie W. Porter, Frankfort 


Agricultural Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 
Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School 
Guidance Section 
President—Linda B. Boyd, 129 N. Bayly, Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Charles V. Youmans, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Luther Safriet, Vocational School, Harlan 
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K. E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Higher Education, Department of 

Commission on Secondary Schools 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 

Commission on Universities and Colleges 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 

Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 

Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of ‘° 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 


Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. Fry, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 712 Benson Avenue, 
rankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Mr. Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Pts: Lee Dalzell, 138 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable . 
Geography be ag Kentuck: f Council of 
President—Dr. Tuthill, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. * . Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association 0! 
President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Seren of 
President—Tom Ellis, Covin 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, ay Mitchell 
Industrial Arts 
President—William H. Slack, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—George T. Lilly, Murray State College, 
Murray 


Library Group Conference 
President—Evalyn Willey, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen S. Koch, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Audrey Wright, 1812 Hepburn Avenue, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. F. A. Pattie, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Ky. Houses of Reform, 
Greendale 


School Board Members Association 
President—A. ustin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for ~- 
President—James Sublett, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Frankfort. January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown 'College, 

Pena = 30, 





bi une 30, 
En x steno qr one une 30, 
G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray..June 30, 





COMMISSION ON 


Term Expires 
Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 
Louisville une 30, 1951 
. Frank McGary, Barlow une 30, 1952 
» Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
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Term Expires 

Heman H. McGuire, Grayson June 80, 1950 

W. C., Jetton, Paducah June 80, 1952 
Dr. Leonard "Meece, University of a, 

eo ..June 80, 1950 

Mrs. J. Jarvis, Louisville ..June 30, 1951 

Henry Gukon Paducah, President. ..-April 14, 1950 








PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
June 30, 1949 


-April 14, 1950 


H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Henry Chambers, President, 
(ex officio) 


Paducah 











BZ. A. and N.£. A. Honor Roll-January, 1950 


® Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time 


Counties Superintendent GREENVILLE Rex Lee May 
Mrs. Emma Ward “Hikes, BuECHEL John Masters 

Mitchell Davis *JENKINS C. V. Snap 
H. N. Ockerman LEBANON JUNCTION ..........--.----. Nai! J. O. War 
Clifton Clift Lone Jack, Four Mice we ‘tin 

R. B. Cartmell LyNcH H. L. Cash 


Braxton McDonald MAYFIELD J. 0. ‘Lewis 
EDMONSON Earl C. Reed SCOTTSVILLE ..............------ R. Howard Downing 


GALLATIN Mrs. Joe Smith “SPRINGFIELD Bennett R. Lewis 
— Mrs. Lucile F, Guthrie “y/cr row VinonA WLP. Boles 
iy . John a ate * WINCHESTER Frank J. Ogden 
* JEFFERSON O. J. Stivers ,West Point sang Holtzclaw 
LETCHER Martha Jane Potter WILLIAMSTOWN . McGraw 
=o aoa 
ARTIN eldon Clar Schools Principal 
*McCrEARY C. D. Harmon ; 
Fr. Knox DEPENDENT 
— as 7 ly oe ELEMENTARY Kyle C. McDowell 
er A.B. a Poste Fr. Knox DEPENDENT HicH 
Cr mesconcrigy ii W.T ae Wm. E. Kingsolver 
°TRGG “Roy McDonald 
OUISVILLE: 

* UNION Otho Edwards J. B. Atkinson Anita Meyer 
WaRREN C. T. Clemons Alex G. Barret Jr. High..Nata Lee Woodruff 

Beechmont iat Helen eta 

George Rogers Clar Bianca Esc 
Independent Districts Superintendent Henry Cl Robert Turner 
EMINENCE William D. Smart Emerson Lillian Logan 
*Fort THOMAS Russell Bridges a Foster Ona Belle Demaree 
*FULTON W. L. Holland Parkland Jr. High Charles H. Hargan 
oe ee ee eee J. W. Lancaster *Portland Frank H. Stallings 
GLascow James W. Depp George Washington...-::....Louise Robertson 


























































































































THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION THE 1950 CONVENTION of the Kentucky 
and Curriculum Development will meet in Education Association will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, February 12-15, for its Louisville on April 12, 18, and 14. 

fourth annual convention. 


Dr. William C. Menninger, one of CLOSING SESSIONS of the 81st Congres 
America’s leading psychiatrists and general heard Congressman Carl D. Perkins of 
secretary of the Menninger Foundation, Kentucky accuse Congressman John Lesin- 
Topeka, Kansas, will keynote the confer- ki of Michigan of “defeating the purposes 
ence theme when he speaks Sunday, Feb- of representative government” through his 
ruary 12, at 8:00 p.m. on the topic, “Mental failure to allow action on federal-aid-to- 
Health for Better Living.” education legislation. 


Presented also at the first general meet- Congressman Perkins noted that Mr. 
ing will be the 1950 yearbook which car-  Lesinski has persisted in refusing to call 
ries the same title as Dr. Menninger’s meetings of his committee to consider any 
address, Mental Health for Better Livirz. federal-aid legislation. He called for the 
The yearbook has been prepared by the committee to meet and stay in session until 
yearbook committee under the chairman- some agreement was reached, The Con- 
ship of Caroline Tryon, assistant professor gress adjourned October 19 without any 
in the School of Education, University of House action on educational federal-aid 
Chicago. measures. 
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Leading basal elementary programs 


Gwe 


HEALTH 
oe) 


TODAY’S HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES 


CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 


Built on the latest researches; new 
materials on nutrition, disease preven- 
tion, miracle medicines; nutrition, 
mental health, and safety are stressed. 


Complete for Grades 1-8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


. . Chicago 16 


9459 Prairie Avenue . 





Go 


GEOGRAPHY 
ee) 


WHIPPLE-JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


First and foremost to recognize the 
new trends in geography teaching, 
these new geographies provide the 
materials demanded by teachers of 
geography today. Features an ex- 
tended program of beginning geog- 
raphy. 


Complete for Grades 3-8 


Represented in Kentucky by 
Mrs. J. B. Holloway, Lexington 
Mr. F. Maggard, Lexington 














“ Distinctive STAGE EQUIPMENT” 





® Velour Curtains 


®@ Olio Curtains 


® Cycloramas 


® Stage Curtain Tracks 


® Auditorium Drapes 


® Cyke Props 


@ Painted Drops and Settings 


@ Interior Flats 


® Lighting Equipment 


® Motor Controls 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Louisville, Ky. 
311 West Main St. 
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“UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY —A 
PLACE, A SPIRIT.” Beautiful Color 
Motion Pictures of Your Great Uni- 
versity— 

Write us for free booking 
“SERVING KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 
WITH THE BEST IN 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS” 
EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
For 


“VICTOR” 16MM Motion Picture 
Sound Projectors 


“CORONET” Instructional Films 


“IDEAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION” 


LARGEST EDUCATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE FILM AND FILMSTRIP 
LIBRARY IN KENTUCKY 


HADDEN FILMS 


423 W. Liberty Street Telephones 

Louisville 2, Kentucky JA 8418—WA 2527 

Branch Office: 127 W. 5th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone—GA 0142 











school. 


School buses now carry 22 per cent of 
all public school pupils to and from 
In 1920, the percentage was 1.6. 


Thirty-nine states now have state as- 


sociations of school boards. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! = i=Easy!: - Private! i 
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TATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. °' “0: DINK 
210 STATE FINANCE MOINES 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 
[Continued from page 31] 


There is no better way to prevent the 
spread of communism and other forms of 
dictatorship than to show the people that 
they can achieve a maximum of freedom, 
justice, and well-being by actively support. 
ing and improving American democracy, 
Amelioration of economic injustice, psycho- 
logical insecurity, racial discrimination, sub- 
standard housing, and other evils that beset 
us will help to produce a soil in which the 
seeds of communism cannot thrive. 


Part of the strategy of combating totali- 
tarian threats to American democracy must 
involve a study of the facts about the So- 
viet Union and the Communist Party in 
the United States. Communist doctrines 
and practices should be taught, but not 
advocated, in American schools, declares 
the statement. 


Teaching such matters will not always 
be easy. Much of what the schools must 
teach in a world of unusual tensions will 
subject teachers to public criticism. But 
such criticism must be faced and academic 
freedom must be maintained. It is because 
members of the Communist Party are not 
intellectually free that they are not quali- 
fied to teach in American schools and col- 
leges committed to unfettered search for 
truth, reasons the commission. 


In addition to its recommendations re- 
garding democracy and communism, the 
E.P.C. statement urges schools to adopt 
realistic programs of education for peace; 
suggests ways of building morale through 
education; recommends increased study of 
international relations, world history, and 
geography; commends foreign travel and 
study by American teachers and students; 
and urges guidance of able youth into 
careers in public service. A concluding rec- 
ommendation suggests that there be es 
tablished in each state a committee com- 
posed of educators and laymen to advise 
schools on making their educational pro 
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grams “more fully effective in the current 
crisis. 

American Education and International 
Tensions can be purchased for 25 cents 
a copy from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


oe 


UNTiL JANUARY 15, 1950, applications 
will be accepted by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the interchange of teachers 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, Canada, and France for the school 
year 1950-51. This program, which has 
up to the present year exchanged 409 
American and 409 foreign teachers, is now 
looking forward to its fifth year of opera- 
tion with Great Britain, its fourth with 
Canada, and its third with France. 

The objectives of the Program for the 
Interchange of Teachers are to provide 
American teachers an opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth and cultural enrichment 
through a year of living in a foreign coun- 
try, to encourage an interchange of pro- 
fessional techniques and information on 
education between the teachers of the 
United States and those of foreign coun- 
tries, and to make possible a better under- 
standing and a closer friendship between 
the people of the United States and those 
of other nations. 


Best PR Officials: Teachers 


Schools throughout the country are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the wisdom 
of improved relations with parents. But 
they also know that the best public-rela- 
tions official is the individual teacher. 
Regardless of how many books a district 
may publish, if there is no rapport between 
teacher and parent, the parent will not 
have a positive attitude toward the school. 
If that’s a hint to you, you'll be glad if you 
take it!-October Instructor. 
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INVEST IN 
KENTUCKY 


)— 





Mr. Superintendent : 


We specialize in high-grade School 
Building Revenue Bonds. We pio- 
neered the issuance of this type of 
security and our years of experience 
will be helpful to you in planning the 
financing of new schools. 


THE BANKERS BOND Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


‘Long Distance 238 


Telephones: | 1 ocal JAckson 0226 











THIS 
TEACHER =} 
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~ 


WY, 
recommends our distinc-——! i 
tive group of Art mediums =_‘ * 
for student and profession- 
al use. For Art in Schools, 
in the Home or in your 
Club. é 


None compares to.... - 


PRANG Textile COLORS 


FOR FABRICS 


DEK-ALL COLORS 


For Gluss, China, Metal, Pottery, ete. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many 
uses. Consult her about School and 
Workshop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville 
128 W. Short Lexington 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 





WA 5161 
Tel. 3372 




















Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 


8, Kentucky. 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Harcourt Brace and an H. 


Hunter, Nashville Pike latin, Tennessee. 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 


Laidlaw Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 


Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing. 
ton 87, Kentucky. 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 830 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2299 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 


South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
we 985 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentuc 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 


YOUNG PEOPLE WILL PARTICIPATE 
in the planning and the programs of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, according to an an- 
nouncement by Leland P. Bradford, 
director of the N.E.A. Adult Education 
Services Division. : 

Dr. Bradford, who has been appointed 
as a consultant to the advisory council on 
youth participation in the December 1950 
meeting, said that the council will help 
define and formulate methods to effectively 
utilize young people during the session. It 
will be the first time that youth has been 
invited to participate in such a White 
House conference. 
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Learning To Do Depends On Seeing! 


It's almost impossible to be- 
lieve that both these pictures 
were taken in the same school 
shop with all available lighting 
turned on... Even with strong 
mechanical aptitude and a 
natural love of tools and ma- 
chinery, there would be little 
incentive for learning in the 
prison-like dinginess of the 
room below. 


The importance of good 
school lighting, whether it be 
in the classroom, laboratory or 
shop cannot be emphasized 
too often. Good school light- 
ing has a very appreciable 
effect on today's learning, 
tomorrow's eyesight. When 
we improve one, we protect 
the other. 


For a thorough check on the lighting in your school—or your 


classroom — phone or write your nearest KU office. A KU 
lighting engineer is available to you without cost or obligation. 
His job is to help you—and help your pupils. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 
159 West Main Street Lexington 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. 


A. 


N. O. Kimbler, Secretary2: Q. 


State Teachers 
Retirement System 


recommend best procedure. 


teaching. 
No. 


We have a son born 
recently. What is his 
“life expectancy”? 
“Life expectancy” as 
defined by various 
annuity systems is 65 
plus years at birth 
for a son and a little 
greater for a daugh- 
ter. Ask your insur- 
ance agent. 


Can I retire at age 
49 with 30 years of 
service credit? If not 
I have quit 


Pay your retirement contributions in 


the same annual amount as for last year to 
age 60 and then apply for your annuity. 
You will then have 41 years of service 


credit, 


If you become disabled in the 


50’s apply for retirement. 


. I taught three months in 1940-41 and filed 
A-1 but did not receive a Prior Service 


Certificate. 


I returned to teaching in Sep- 


tember, 1949. What is my status? 


. File Form A-2 and 
number. 


receive a membership 


By an absence of more than six 


years you have lost your Prior Service. 
Apply for a refund of your old account. 


. We have a baby, and I want to be absent 


five years. 
retirement? 


What should I do about my 
I am 39. 

. Leave your account 
System ( Teachers’ Savings Fund). 
lose your Retirement Certificate. 


Retirement 
Do not 
Write us 


in the 


when you return to teaching. 


. If I accept a position in the School for the 
Blind can I continue my retirement? 


. As a teacher or supervisor, yes. 


. I am 28 years old. 


How early can I retire 


on the maximum retirement annuity? 
. At the end of the scholastic year in which 


you reach age 64. 


. I am 67 years old and retired. Will I 


continue to receive 


my annuity after the 


16 plus years of my “life expectancy”? 


A. Yes. One never 
“life expectancy.” 
expectancy” will be 


“consumes” all of her 
At age 83 your “life 
seven plus years. 


8. Q. 


I am 46 years old and have taught 24 
years. When will I be able to draw the 
maximum? 


. At age 67. 


. Please look at my record and calculate 


what I will receive at age 60, 65, and 70, 


. At age 60, $735 value $10,475; age 65, 


$996 value $12,850; and at 70, $1,200 
value $12,660. All figures approximate. 


10. Q. By absence I have lost all my service 


credit. I am 85. Can I ever qualify for 
a teacher’s pension? 


. You will be eligible to retire for disability, 


if disabled, at age 55; for age, at 60, and 
if you continue in the profession, for the 
maximum retirement allowance at age 70. 


- I am 46 years old and have taught reg- 


ularly for 24 years. What will I receive 
at age 65 under the present law? 


. On a prior service salary of $500, and a 


subsequent service salary of $1,687, about 
$650 at 65. If your salary goes up to 
$2,400 or more at least five years before 
retirement, $916 at age 65; $1,200 at 
age 70, 


. I read we are fast becoming a nation of 


old people. What are the figures? Discuss. 


. We call people old who are still young. 


As we usually define, or think of as being 
“old,” the percentage increase in “aged” 
is five times as great as the percentage 
increase in the total population for the 
last decade. We have 18 million ado- 
lescents and 11 million over age 65. At 
the time of the War Between the States 
% of the population was under age 45 
and three (3) out of a 100 reached age 
65. In 1946 it was estimated age 72 
would be reached by half the people 
being born in this decade. Sociologists 
estimate that in 30 years half the popula- 
tion will reach age 76. It is estimated 
that in 1980 there will be 22 million 
people over age 65 in Continental United 
States. 

The answer does not lie in old-age- 
assistance laws or non-reserve Social Se- 
curity plans, but in full reserve joint- 
contributory retirement plans under which 
the full reserve is provided during the 
productive years of the employee. 
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THREE SCORE AND TEN... 


People nowadays often live be- 
yond the biblical span of 70 
years. The wise man ensures 
that he will not outlive his in- 
come. A retirement policy of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada will give you a guar- 
anteed income for as long as you 
live. 

Start saving today — call 

R. S. ELDER, Branch Manager 
Sun = Assuronce Co. of Canada 


402 —— Bldg. 
“eae s , Ky. 




















SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


School 
Furniture and Supplies 
Junior Guild Library Service 


Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 


T. W. VINSON, Manager 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





New .. . Free 
CHILD 


\ TRAINING 
Psychology Booklet 


Attractive, 24-page 
illustrated booklet, two 


colors—size, 5% x 8”. USEFUL IN DEALING 


NOT ONLY WITH 
CHILDREN BUT THEIR PARENTS 

Here for the first time are reprints 
of eight of Dr. Hurlock’s most vital 
magazine articles concerning some 
of the most common, everyday 
problems which come up between 
teacher and child and child and 
parent. The subjects discussed in 
down-to-earth language are such as 

1. Leaders Are Born Not Made 

2. Storm and Stress in Childhood 

3. Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 

4, A Cure for Dawdlers 

5. Cutting the Apron String 
For this booklet,“*Child Training,” 
by the well known psychology con- 
sultant, Dr. Elizabeth Hurlock, just 
write Reader Service Department, 
American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to p them. 


# WRIGLEYS 
CHEWING GUM 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 








A “preparation” control laboratory—at the mouth of a modern mine. 
Photo from United Electric Coal Companies. 


Typical users of coal from modern mine grgonstion plants are 
America’s utilities. And here’s how they feed their giant boilers— 
by remote control from control operating rooms like this one. What- 
ever the grade of coal required, it must be uniform in size and 
moisture content. 


So that your pupils can both see and learn 
the fascinating story of today’s coal mining, 
we've cooperated with the Society of Visual 
Education in producing a 50-frame film strip 
on coal. See the coupon for details. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Name. 


Cor eBORUT 


COUN: 7EK 


When today’s coal buyers order coal, a 
good many of them “write their own 
prescription.” For they specify not only 
the grade and size of the coal they want, 
but carbon, volatile ash, sulphur and 
B. T. U. content as well. That's the 
treason for “preparation” rooms (top, left) 
in mine control laboratories in most 
modern coal properties today. Here the 
man at the left has just brought in a bulk 
sample of the coal being loaded into 
railroad cars. The other chemist is weigh- 
ing a portion of this coal, preparatory to 
analyzing it. With complete “lab” re. 
ports, the supervisor can calculate the 
coal’s quality, and the washing plant 
superintendent can then properly prepare 
and combine coals to produce a guaran- 
teed product—‘prescription coal’’—for 
the mine’s customer. 


Costly equipment at. modern mines carefully 
and continuously loads coal without breakage, 
or ‘‘degradation.’’ 





School or Organization 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. EY 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the new film strip, with teach- 
ers’ manual, on “COAL—Where We Find It 
And How We Mine It.” Price: $3.00. 








A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Street 








Wasuincron 5, D. C. City 


Zone. ———— 


State_ 





Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way . . . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 
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422-4 


RCA “400” 

Jt wim 

Aund. MUckhin 
Yilure Driyector 


First in Sound — Finest in Projection 

Available in Auditorium and Classroom Models 

Write — Wire — or Phone for Demonstration 

liberal Trade-In Allowance on All Make Projectors 

This Equipment in Use in Some of the Largest Schools in State of Kentucky 


We also maintain Complete Entertainments . . . Religious . . . and Free Educa- 
tional Film Library Write for Film Catalog 


Specialist in Stage Equipment—And Darkening Shades 


National Film Service 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY OF KENTUCKY 


422-424 West Breckinridge Louisville 3, Ky. 


Phone JAckson 6501 











Miss Pearl Buchanan 
240 Summit 
Richmond, Ky. 

















What Does UK Mean to Kentucky Professions? 


The University of Kentucky plays a vital part not only in 
educating future members of many professions, but also in 
helping raise the standards of a number of professions and 
in carrying on research needed for the progress of the 
professions. 


To mention only a few examples: The UK College of Law 
has been fully accredited far longer than any other law 
school in the state, and has consistently fought for higher 
standards of admission to the bar. The College of Phar- 
macy has furnished to the state the majority of its trained 
pharmacists. The College of Education and the Graduate 
School have given advanced training to thousands of Ken- 
tucky’s best teachers. The College of Engineering has been 
nationally known for more than two generations for the out- 
standing training it gives future engineers. The Department 
of Journalism has been in the forefront of journalistic progress 
in Kentucky for many years. Great numbers of Kentucky’s 
physicians and surgeons carried out their highly important 
premedical studies at the University. 





The vast amount of research carried on at UK is made avail- 
able to the professions. Members of the University staff are 
constantly called upon by professional men and by public 
organizations for assistance in problems requiring expert 
advice or research. And finally, the libraries of the Uni- 
versity, the finest in the state, are available to the professions. 


Second Semester opens February 6, 1950 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 































